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HIS picture is from 
‘an actual photograph. 

It shows the quality that is 
“Certified” in these hams. 


We can certify it be- 
cause we select the hams, 
give them our slow, mild 
cure and smoke them to 
the last touch of perfec- 
tion in flavor. 


ERTIFIED” quality 

means hams thatcook 
better, slice in tender, 
tempting style—wafer- 
thin or as thick as you 
like—and have a flavor 
that is unapproachable. 


We will be glad to send you free 
a copy of “Wilson’s Meat Cook- 
ery’ —our book showing how to 
buy and cook meats economically. 


Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 1143, Chicago 
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up in the dormitory of Preston Academy. 

The Turret Room was historic in the 
annals of Preston; the occupants of it—for it 
was really one of a suite of three: two bed- 
rooms and a study — were accounted rarely 
fortunate. 

Two years before her daughter had entered 
the academy Mrs. Vance had bespoken the 
room for Sarah. Aside from other considera- 
tions, it had been a matter of sentiment with 
her. Upon a day, now long past, she had her- 
self been the happy occupant of the Turret 
Room. 

Sarah’s roommate was to be Cora Blair, 
whose mother had shared the Turret Room 
with Sarah’s mother. The young Sarah and 
the young Cora, in company with their elders 
of the name, both now rather too plump and 
short of breath really to enjoy the excursion 
to their old aerie, had come on a summer day 
to view their mothers’ ancient haunts. 

Sarah was slim and fine; Cora, even thus 
early, had come into her inheritance of pinkly 
swelling flesh. 

There was another pair of visitors to the old 
academy this morning—mother and daughter 
also, to judge by the resemblance. Sharply 
Mrs. Blair looked and looked again at the 
young girl—dark-eyed with a fresh and lovely 
color, and simply and tastefully dressed. 

‘*Sarah Vance,’’ Mrs. Blair said to her 
former roommate, ‘‘if I didn’t know I was 
forty-nine, I could almost believe I was nine- 
teen, and that that girl was Abbie Grilley!’’ 

Mrs. Vance peered agitatedly, not at the girl, 
but at her mother. The woman—tall, a little 
spare, a little worn, with a sort of dainty shab- 
biness—returned the look with a frank and 
open one of pleasant surprise. 

‘“‘It is Abbie Grilley!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Vance. ‘‘How strange!’’ 

‘*And yet how natural!’’ said the old Abbie 
Grilley; ‘‘three old Preston girls, and three 
new ones, ’’ 

In the hurried manner of those who would 
take a panoramic view of the years, the three 
women exclaimed and explained. Meanwhile 
the three young girls stood discreetly in the 
background, like little make-believe mothers 


Tem girls sat together in a room high 
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with noisy children. Their interested, cu- 
rious glances took one another in. Plump 
young Cora sighed anew at the slim, 
gallant lift of shoulder under the young 
Abbie’s simple cotton blouse. Abbie, in 
her turn, viewed the linked richness that 
bound her watch upon the creasy wrist 
of Cora. And Sarah Vance, whom some 
one had likened to a white honeysuckle, 
fair but colorless, watched the roundly 
spreading flush upon Abbie’s cheek, like a rose 
with a white heart. 

Mrs. Vance remembered first. 

‘*Abbie, I want you to know my daughter, 
Sarah. Mrs. Summers belonged to the old 
academy days, Sarah. And this is Abbie the 
second. ’’ 

‘*My daughter, Cora, Abbie—and Miss Sum- 
mers—I declare—I keep forgetting you’re not 
she—she’s not you—well, you know what I 
mean !’’ 

Mrs. Blair’s round, brown little eyes rolled 
between the two like marbles in a groove. 

Abbie put out her hand. Her lovely color 
came and went. In her little cotton blouse, 
untrimmed except for the exquisite setting of 
its stitches; in her plain skirt, falling roundly, 
her black laced shoes, her simply banded hat— 
she gave a curious, exquisite impression of fine 
simplicity. 

Cora felt that vaguely, but she put it down 
to the adored and despaired-of slimness. ‘‘She’d 
look well in anything,’’ thought Cora resign- 
edly; and she fell to regarding the watch on 
her creasy wrist. In life’s darkest moments 
that talisman had power to soothe. 

‘*T’ve just thought of something!’’ said Mrs. 
Vance. ‘-Abbie must be the third girl in the 
Turret Room. Cora and I have thought and 
worried and wondered a good deal about who 
should be the other girl.’’ 

‘tT declare! It’s as if it had been destined 
that way!’? marveled Mrs. Blair. 

Abbie cast a speaking glance at her mother. 
The Summers always had to consider things 
in their relation to money—and the Turret 
Room was one of the more expensive 
rooms. She hoped her mother would 
Say, as she always said when a matter 
of reasonable expense came up, ‘‘We’ll 
see. ” 

What her mother said was, ‘‘I could 
not ask for anything pleasanter for 
Abbie. It would make me very happy; 
and I’m sure Abbie will be happy. 
She has never been away from home 
before. ’’ 

Abbie was saying in a sort of de- 
lightful inner tumult of love and deter- 
mination, ‘‘Oh, I will make it up to 
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you—lI will—I will!’’ For she knew that 
it would take ‘‘seeing’’ on her mother’s 
part to achieve all this. 

So it was that on a fall day darkening 
to evening, with spiteful little gusts of 
rain assailing from time to time a curv- 
ing pane of the Turret Room, the three 
of them sat in their little study, some- 
times looking out upon the drenched, 
deserted campus, but looking quickly 
back again about their cosy, intimate quarters. 
They were waiting for the dinner gong. Cora 
was writing heavily and steadily, and with a 
complete lack of inspiration, upon a required 
theme. Abbie, to whom English was always a 
fascinating subject, had finished the first draft 
of her theme and now sat copying it roundly 
and smoothly. Her pen moved like a little gold 
flame. Sarah sat watching them. She had come 
in last, and her face was all eagerness. She 
waited impatiently for them to cease their 
labors. Finally she could wait no longer, and 
rapped sharply. 

‘*The house will please come to order!’’ 

Cora stretched out her pudgy arms and 
yawned. ‘‘What’s done’s done, ’’ she declared, 
with a sort of noble satisfaction; ‘‘and what’s 
left will keep! Now, with Abbie it’s different. 
Genius still burning?’’ 

Abbie gave a lingering look at her page, as 
if it had been a picture, screwed the cap on 
her pen, and sat back. 

‘* It’s a letter from mother,’’ said Sarah, 
drawing it out lingeringly, as if to prolong the 
delightful suspense. ‘‘This is what she says: 
‘I’m thinking of having you a simple little 
dinner frock’—no—that’s not it. 

‘*Here it is: ‘I’m thinking of having a little 
special merrymaking for you the Thanksgiving 
holidays—for-you and your house guests.’ ’’ 

Sarah turned the page with annoying delib- 
eration. 

‘* “House guests,’ ’’ she repeated. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
there’s something comes before.’’ She turned 
back. ‘‘ ‘I thought perhaps you would like to 








bring Cora and Abbie home with you for the 
Thanksgiving recess. I’m thinking of 
having a little special merrymaking 
for you.’ ”’ 

‘*T accept, ’’ said Cora. ‘* Deliberately 
and unhesitatingly. The consequences 
be upon my own head.’’ 

Abbie said, ‘‘O Sarah!’’ 

Abbie had spent one fairy - tale 
week-end with Sarah Vance. At home 
they had painted floors. The Vances’ 
floors shone like still, frozen pools. At 
home the carpets were modest ingrain. 
The Vances’ floors might have been 
spread with moss—delightful, silvery, 
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gray-green moss, perpetually fresh and fade- 
less. And the draperies were transparencies— 
great spun webs. Sarah’s room was pink—a 
wonderful, translucent pink, like the inside 
of a shell. And at night lights, like candles in 
silver sconces, sprang into a radiance of bloom 
along the walls. 

Abbie had enjoyed that week-end with a 
peculiar, appreciative zest. She knew, with an 
absolute inborn knowledge, that her simple 
clothes were just right. Abbie, slim, graceful, 
colorful in her simple white with the hand- 
run tucks, the work of her Cousin Jen; in her 
simple lawn with narrow edging ruffles; in 
her modest suit with immaculate blouse—A bbie 
was a delight to the eye. 

‘*Well, that’s settled, then!’’ said Sarah with 
a sort of gleeful satisfaction as the gong rang 
for dinner. 

But Abbie’s ‘‘O Sarah!’’ had not meant 
acceptance. Abbie had had a letter, too. 

‘*The gathering is to be at Aunt Maggie’s 
this year,’’ her mother had written. ‘‘ And 
what she and Jen aren’t doing! They’ve all 
written to say they’ll come—your Uncle Ben 
Bigelow and family, and Aunt Grace and her 
little Helen, and all the relatives down Plain- 
view way. And Jen says, now you’re a visiting 
relative, you shall be one of the guests of honor. 
But I miss my guess if Thanksgiving dinner 
doesn’t find you and Jen changing plates for 
the pie, and bringing on the nuts and apples 
in the old way. Esther can hardly wait for you 
to come. ’’ 

Abbie saw just how it would be. Aunt Mag- 
gie’s dining room was in the L. You took a 
step down to enter it. It was a big room, like 
a box. Abbie saw the table—a great oval with 
its extra leaves—spread with two cloths. And 
she saw the Bigelow cousins—good-natured 
harum-scarums; and the little peevish Helen, 
Aunt Grace’s sickly daughter; and all the 
clan from Plainview way. She saw Cousin 
Jonas Peavy, a sort of solitary, who ‘‘lived 
round,’’ and had a small itinerant tinkering 
trade—a little effacing, a little apologetic, with 
his ridiculously thin voice. ‘‘We-ll, just a leetle 
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Ben Bigelow drank out of his saucer, and 
Aunt Harriet Purdy eschewed her napkin as 
savoring too much of style. 

Of course there were mother and Esther. 
Mother was—well, different. But mother would 
understand. Mother had had her one precious 
year of the academy. And Esther—she would 
send the child something. And it was so short 
a time to Christmas. Mother would want her 
to make the most of her opportunities—and 
what an opportunity this one was! 

‘*A little special merrymaking for you and 
your house guests. . . . You and Jen chang- 
ing plates for the pie.’’ 

She put off answering her mother’s letter. 
It was hard to reduce the thing to words. Be- 
sides, Thanksgiving was two weeks off. She 
found herself half envying plump, slow-witted 
Cora. Cora did not possess fine perceptions. For 
her there would have been little distinction be- 
tween Aunt Maggie’s lavish country table and 
the mahogany island that was the Vances’, 
gleaming with wave-clear crystal. To Cora, a 
table was a table; something at which to eat. 

Once Cora said discontentedly and as if to 
herself, ‘‘I haven’t half spent my allowance 
this quarter; I wish it were doing somebody 
some good.’’ Abbie had to laugh. She saw 
through Cora’s little fumbling design. Cora 
thought that Abbie was troubled about money, 
and was trying to offer her a loan. 

‘¢Oh, I know you! ’’ Abbie said. ‘* Your 
tricks and your wiles! But it’s not that. 1t’s— 
I can’t tell you what it is—but I’m just as 
much oblig' 

‘It’s nothing,’? mumbled Cora. ‘‘ Between 
friends —’’ But from that moment Cora meant 
to Abbie something more than plumpness and 
good nature. 

‘©Tf I don’t write, they will think it is 
because of getting my work up before the hol- 
idays,’’ Abbie said to herself. ‘‘And then, of 
course, I’m not decided yet. I may go home.”’ 

She went over and over the reasons for 
accepting Sarah’s invitation—all good reasons. 
She began to have a slight sense of injury. 

Then suddenly one night things were decided 
for Abbie. Mrs. Martin, the matron, came up 
to the Turret Room with a message for Abbie. 
Esther was very ill, and Abbie must come 
home at once. 

Abbie was very fond of her little sister, 
Esther. A foolish little toy—the ‘‘something’’ 
she had been going to send to Esther—stood 
upon her dresser. She had got it only that 
day in the village—and now, curi- 
ously, it was she that was going to 
Esther. Cora and Sarah helped her 
about the hurried dressing and pack- 
ing. No one thought of the Thanksgiv- 
ing merrymaking. Sarah cried a little 
for sympathy; but Cora said prosily, 
‘*T expect you’ll find enough to do to 
help your mother with the work and 
nursing, but I hope you’ll drop usa line 
about Esther. Her funny little messages 
—lI’ve loved to hear you read ’em!”’ 

The crisis was passed before Abbie 
reached home; but, as Cora had sur- 
mised, she found plenty to keep her 
busy. Esther, who had had to have an 
operation on her ear, had responded to 
the treatment, as children do respond, 
with marvelous quickness. And now 
she was in the most trying stage of 
convalescence. 

Cora had packed the foolish little 
toy, and one day Abbie, coming across 
it, had been minded to throw it away. 
It brought back vividly that old time of 
indecision. She thought better of it and 
carried it up to Esther. The little girl 
played happily with it for a whole after- 
noon and proudly displayed it to Aunt 
Maggie and Jen when they came over 
in the evening. 

‘‘Sister brought it to me from the 
academy, ’’ she told them importantly. 
‘*T knew sister would bring me some- 
thing when she came home for Thanks- 
giving. But I shouldn’t have cared,’’ 
she added magnanimously, ‘‘if she hadn’t 
brought me anything—if she only came herself 
—not much, I wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*T’m going right ahead with the gathering, ’’ 
Aunt Maggie said to Abbie’s mother. ‘*There 
was a time I thought—well—you know—I 
guess we didn’t any of us have a heart for it— 
Esther here. I guess you’d have come home to 
a pretty blue Thanksgiving, Abbie. But it’s 
like I says to Will, I says, ‘It’s a kind of har- 
vest of hopes,’ I says. ‘Esther getting well so 
fast, and Abbie finishing out the education her 
mother never got but one year of; and Brother 
Ben Bigelow got his place at last all paid for; 
and Grace’s little Helen’s foot out of the plaster 
cast—to say nothing of Jen’s doing so well with 
the sewing—one-fifty a day and dinner; and 
Cousin Jonas Peavy’s last line selling so good 
along with the tinkering. A harvest of hopes 
—that’s what I call it. And I guess we can 
make out to spread a sort of table—eh, Jen?’’ 

Jen was a pretty, plump, dark girl. ‘‘O 
Abbie, ’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it’ll be like old times! 
Youand me’!l change the plates. Jess has gath- 
ered about a bin of nuts, and pa’s winesaps look 
for all the world like big red balls. Let’s dress 
alike—scarfs and all. Won’t it be grand!’’ 

Esther set up a wail. ‘‘Won’t I get to go?’’ 
she cried. ‘‘Won’t I be at the gathering?’’ 








“It’s all right,’’ her mother soothed her. 
‘*Doctor says so. Aunt Maggie’ll fix her couch 
up for you to lie on. And you can sit up to 
the table for dinner. ’’ 

‘*Cousin Helen—she’s always had her foot, 
and now I got my ear!’’ exulted Esther. ‘‘ And 
will I wear my bandage?’’ 

‘*We’ll see,’’ promised her mother. 

The gathering taxed the dining room in Aunt 
Maggie’s L to its utmost capacity. Every 
known variety of relative was represented, 
and, according to the ancient rites, everyone 
brought something to the feast. They were 
homely gifts from homely people. The Plain- 
view cousins brought almost a quarter of beef. 
Aunt Harriet Purdy, as always, had brought 
the crocks of slaw, shredded to the thinness of 
grass blades. Each cousin was determined that 
every other cousin should try a slice of her 
cake. On the part of each there was modest 
deprecation of her own cookery and generous 
praise for the others’. Cousin Grace’s little 
Helen’s limp was barely perceptible; her little 
face was almost round and was tinged, like a 
baby rose, with faint pink. Cousin Grace was 
even daringly happy. She had never dared to 
be quite happy before. 

When it came Cousin Jonas Peavy’s turn to 
be served, he hemmed apologetically. 

‘The neck’s good enough fer me, I reckon, 
Will—er the back—anything —’’ 

‘¢There you are!’’ said Will, piling on thick, 
succulent slices of white and dark meat. 

Abbie brought him a brimming cup. 

**Good-lookin’ as ever, Abbie, ain’t ye,’’ said 
Cousin Jonas facetiously as he took the coffee. 


** Abbie is good,’’ spoke up Esther, with con- 
viction. ‘‘She brought me something home. ’’ 

‘*Well, Abbie,’” Uncle Ben Bigelow com- 
mended her, ‘‘I didn’t, first news, fall in with 
your mother’s plans for education and that. 
But it ain’t harmed you none. I can see that. 
Learning’s a grand thing, but it ain’t all con- 
fined to books. You want to remember that. ’’ 

That sentiment sounded so good to Uncle 
Ben that he repeated it with a knowing wag 
of the head. ‘‘It ain’t all confined to books. 
No, not by a long ways.’’ 

**Does it seem the same to you, Abbie, —this 
Thanksgiving, —you having been off to school 
and all?’’ inquired Aunt Delia Bigelow. 

‘*T never appreciated before what it did 
mean,’’ said Abbie. ‘‘I feel it. But I can’t say 
ft. ”? 

‘*That ther’s a good way to be,’’ spoke up 
a Plainview cousin. ‘‘Most anyone can be lippy 
—most folks too much so. But feelin’s the real 
thing.’’ 

‘* Seems like every year they’s something 
extry to be thankful for,’’ put in Aunt Maggie, 
with bustling cheerfulness. 

Uncle Ben Bigelow supped noisily and appre- 
ciatively from his saucer. 

‘*We’re all spared to set here at another 
gathering,’’ suggested Uncle Will Stoner, in 
his capacity of host. 

‘“No different from last year,’’ said Cousin 
Jonas Peavy, sucking his lips along a chicken 
bone as if it had been a mouth organ. 

‘*Here’s all our young folks, coming along 
so well,’’ pursued Uncle Will warmly. 

‘¢*'Tain’t nothin’ new. So they was last year,” 





UP- RIVER FOLK 


T can be said without ex- 

aggeration that Mrs. Lunt, 

the widow from Plaster 
Rock, had taken the affairs of 
the upper river into her own 
hands. She was a ‘‘hustler,’’ in 
spite of her size and the mild 
expression of her round face. On that day at 
Bent Cedar Falls when she swung her um- 
brella and knocked out Sol Peace she had 
hustled Amos Johnson, the magistrate, so 





DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“IT'S HIMI" SHE CRIED. 


effectively that that same night Sol had found 
himself under lock and key. Upon reaching 
Hanson’s house, just below Otter Slide Creek, 
she had straightened out the matter of the 
Indian baby’s diet in two ticks and put Tom 
and Mary Barr and Paul Hanson into their 
proper places. 

By August the most important results of her 
hustling were as follows: Sol Peace had still a 
month to pass in confinement; Paul Hanson 
was the lawful guardian of the papoose, who 
had been properly christened Thomas Paul 
and was in the pink of condition; and the 
largest and brightest bedroom in Paul Hanson’s 
house had become a nursery. Meanwhile, farm 
work and housework went forward briskly, for 
Tom and Paul and Mary were not permitted 
to waste any of their time on the papoose. 
They were allowed to look at him now and 
then at mealtimes and in the evening. 

One morning at breakfast, early in August, 
Mary Barr said, ‘‘Tom, if ye’ve still got the 
use of yer eyes, ye’d best shoot that hawk.’’ 

‘*Hawk ?’’ retorted Tom. ‘‘I ain’t seen no 
hawk. ’”’ 

‘*Neither have I,’’ said Paul Hanson. ‘‘What 
hawk are you talking about, Mary ?”’ 

‘*Well, maybe it’s a fox ora skunk,”’ said the 
woman. ‘‘It’s some varmint or other, anyhow. ’’ 


IV. THE WATCHER 


‘*Hawks ain’t varmints, Mary Barr,’’ 
marked Mrs. Lunt, with her usual Fo hi 
‘*Pests they be, I’ll admit, but not varmints. ’’ 

‘*Ye may be right, Sally Lunt,’’ said Mary, 
‘but all critters that feed on my pullets, wings 
or claws, four legs or two, are varmints to me. 
Five of my plymouth rocks have gone in the 
last nine days, and to blame a hawk for it don’t 
sound entirely unreasonable to me. Ye may’ve 
reared more babies than I hev, Sally,. but I’m 
certain sure ye ain’t reared more chickens. ’’ 








IN THE HOUSET UPSTAIRS!” 


‘That may be,’’ retorted the widow; ‘‘but 
I can shoot a gun—yes, and hit a hawk, I 
guess. D’ye want the men-folks standin’ about 
the house all day gawkin’ round for something 
to shoot at, Mary Barr, and the water meadow 
still to be cut and the oats most ripe? Tom, 
you leave a loaded gun in the woodshed, and 
if I seea hawk or any other thief foolin’ round 
the chickens I’1] shoot it.’’ 

Tom Barr’s favorite weapon was a double- 
barreled muzzle-loader. The old man winked 
at Paul as he charged the gun in the woodshed. 

‘*She’s a fine woman, is Sally Lunt, but a 
trifle masterful,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s no sayin’ 
what she’d let fly at if she got excited. So I’ll 
just forget to put in the shot.’’ 

All the upland hay was cut and housed by 
that time; but the lush, wild grasses of the 
wet meadow on Otter Slide Creek remained to 
be dealt with. That meadow had never been 
drained or ploughed; and since it was as soft 
and lumpy as a plum pudding that has failed, 
its crop had to be cut and harvested entirely 
by hand. It was a clear, hot day. The footing 
on the meadow was soft and insecure, and the 
crop of bluejoint and other wild grasses was 
heavy. Paul’s shoulders and back ached long 
before noon, and old Tom’s temper soured. 
They ate their cold luncheon in the shade of 
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obstinately declared Cousin Jonas, nimbly 
traveling up and down the mouth organ. 

‘*Here we all be, abiding in peace and 
charity,’’ intoned Uncle Ben, with a reversal 
to his solemn churchly manner. 

‘*Same as always,’’ averred Cousin Jonas; 
and he took a deep draft from his cup. The rela- 
tives regarded one another strangely across the 
generous table, as if were represented there the 
perpetual Thanksgiving feast of the years— 
the mingled sweet and bitter that make up liv- 
ing. Abbie sprang up with Cousin Jonas’s cup. 

‘*Not more’n half full, Abbie,’’ said Cousin 
Jonas. But she brought it brimming. 

That night after Esther had gone to bed Ab- 
bie told her mother about the other invitation. 

‘*l’ve always prided myself on my percep- 
tion,’’ finished Abbie. ‘‘I’m not so sure now. 
I’m just beginning to perceive Cora. And Jen. 
And the Plainview relatives. And Cousin 
Jonas. They’ve got something—call it honor. 
They wouldn’t have hesitated.’’ She gave her 
mother a brimming look. ‘‘I’m sure of you all. 
How can I be sure of myself? It’s that you’re 
all so honest. ’’ 

‘*Honor is. honesty—plain truth,’’ said her 
mother reflectively. ‘‘It’s as Cousin Jonas said: 
these things are enduring—not for one little 
day. Remember what Aunt Maggie said about 
our ‘harvest of hopes.’ One day, Abbie,’ you 
will be mine—you and Esther.’’ She gave the 
handsome, humbled girl a look of exultant 
realization. ‘‘ Cousin Jonas is right — why 
limit it to a day in the future? I already 
have my harvest!’’ 


C By Theodore 
| Goodridge 
Roberts 


the alders and rested for an hour afterwards, 
lying flat on their backs in silence. 

It was dusk when they got home. T'om’s 
temper improved in the chip yard, where he 
caught the first sniff of coffee and baked beans 
and steamed brown bread. He paused in the 
woodshed and took up the gun; a glance told 
him that it had been discharged. 

‘*Wonder what she let it off at,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ And what she reckons she hit. ’’ 

During supper the widow and Mary 
talked about most things under the sun, 
but said never a word about. the chick- 
ens. When Tom had sugared his third 
cup of coffee to his taste and filled his 
pipe, he said suddenly : 

‘*Where’s the hawk, Sally ?’’ 

The women exchanged embarrassed 
glances across the table. 

‘* Tt certainly wasn’t a hawk, any- 
how,”’ said the widow. ‘‘More likely 
a fox. But I couldn’t find it.’’ 

‘*She heard a great to-do in the 
chicken house and up and let fly,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘She scared it, whatever it was. 
We couldn’t find a sign of it, high or 
low. Both sides of the gun went off at 
once. I wouldn’t hev dared do it—no, 
not for a fortune. ’’ 

‘*Kill any chickens ?’’ asked old Tom. 

Mrs. Lunt shook her head. ‘‘It do 
beat all!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘As far as I 
can make out, I didn’t hit anything— 
not even the chicken house. ’’ 

‘*And you don’t even know what you 
tried to hit,’’ remarked Paul reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘That isa dangerous game, Mrs. 
Lunt—that loosing off at sounds and 
suspicions. ’’ 

‘*T think quick, and I act quick, ’’ said 
the widow, with dignity. ‘‘And if I 
didn’t, Mr. Hanson, it might have been 
the worse for you one day on Bent 
Creek Falls.’’ 

Paul admitted as much. Mrs. Lunt, with 
dignity unruffled, went up to the nursery to 
see how little Thomas Paul was sleeping. She 
returned to the kitchen, candle in hand, within 
the minute. Her round face was almost as gray 
as the tallow of the candle. 

‘*Where—where’s the baby ?’’ she asked. 

They stared at her in amazement. 

‘*He’s gone,’’ she said. ‘‘He ain’t in the 
nursery.’’ 

‘*You are joking!’’ exclaimed Paul. ‘‘Or 
else you are crazy! How can he be gone from 
the room—that papoose? He can’t move. ”’ 

‘*T ain’t crazy,’’ retorted the widow. ‘‘And 
do I look like a joker?’’ 

She certainly did not look like a joker. Paul 
ran upstairs. The others followed him at vari- 
ous rates of speed. They found the crib in the 
nursery empty; the little sheets and blankets 
had also gone from the crib. 

‘* Stole! ’’ exclaimed Mary Barr. ‘‘ Some 
one’s sneaked in by the front door while we 
were in the kitchen, Sally.’’ 

‘*Maybe it’s his father, Sol Peace,’’ said the 
widow. ‘‘Maybe he has broken out of jail— 
and is having his revenge on me for the clout 
I give him over the head.’’ 

‘Standing here won’t get him back,’’ said 
Paul. He was the first to find and light a lantern 
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THE MAKING OF A STATESMAN 
CBy William Howard Taft~ 


HAT is a statesman? I 

W should say that a states- 

man is a man fitted by 

natural ability, education and ex- 

perience successfully to carry on 
affairs of state; a man who by intuition and 
training is able to know what is needed to 
promote the interests of the state as he con- 
ceives them, and who is able to put into effec- 
tive execution the proper means for promoting 
those interests. Here we at once meet a differ- 
ence of opinion. Many think that no one can 
be a statesman whose objects are not moral; 
others that a man who has not our American 
and British view of the rights of the people 
and the beneficence of free representative insti- 
tutions cannot be a statesman. I think the term 

is not so limited. 

Machiavelli, the great Italian writer on the 
politics of his time, enumerated in his book, 
The Prince, the qualities that he deemed nec- 
essary in a statesman. He painted a character 
abhorrent to all who cherish modern ideals of 
honor and morality. Indeed, the name of this 
writer has been given to a quality called 
‘*Machiavellism, ’’ which is supposed to repre- 
sent everything mean and deceitful in anyone 
charged with affairs of state. Yet his Prince 
would have been the successful statesman of 
his day. 

Napoleon, the greatest military genius the 
world has known, who desired universal power 
achieved by military victory and maintained 
by armed force, is another example. But much 
as we may dislike his personal ambition, much 
as we may deprecate his deceitful and dishon- 
orable methods, we must recognize his pro- 
found understanding of the currents that 
moved the French and the other European 
peoples, his remarkable intuition regarding 
the operation of laws and his facility in decid- 
ing how they should be framed to achieve 
their object, as well as his clear sense of neigh- 
borhood justice in cases where his personal 
purposes did not divert his judgment. The 
Code Napoléon, for the excellences of which 
he is far more responsible than he is generally 
credited with being, shows him to have been 
a remarkable lawgiver and statesman. 


BISMARCK 


So, too, Bismarck, whose ideals 
were of a very mixed character, de- 
serves high position as a statesman, 
if morality is not included in the 

definition of the word. He was unscrupulous. 
He had much of the brutality that the German 
military hierarchy have displayed so nakedly 
in the recent war. He never, however, aimed, 
as they did, at world power, and he never 
arrayed against himself and his countrymen 
the determined hostility of the civilized world. 
If we measure his statesmanship by his ca- 
pacity for achieving a certain definite purpose, 
by his understanding of the German people, 
by his knowledge of ways and means for 
attaining his end in statescraft, he answers 
the description of a statesman of the unmoral 
type. 

Bismarck was a Junker—that is, he was a 
country squire with complete contempt for the 
rule of the people, and complete sympathy for 
absolutism. With long diplomatic experience in 
foreign politics and in dealing with the repre- 
sentatives of the various German states, he 
early formed a plan to unite Germany into a 
great empire, which he worked out success- 
fully within a decade after he had come into 
complete power in Prussia. Contemptuous of 
the popular movement of 1848, one of the ob- 
jects of which was a union of Germany under 
a free constitutional government, he said, ‘‘I 
shall make Germany united, but I shall do it 
by blood and iron,’’ and he did. He planned 
in advance the wars against Denmark, against 
Austria and against France, in such a way 
that Prussia-did not seem to be responsible for 
them. But Prussia was ready and always won, 
and, by winning, Bismarck created a united 
German Empire and crowned his King its 
Emperor in the halls of Versailles. 

In America we look upon characters like 
those of Napoleon and Bismarck with a proper 
sense of proportion. We admire the ability, 
genius and tenacity of purpose that made their 
success possible, but we hold in contempt their 
unscrupulous methods, their selfish and im- 
moral aims and their utter lack of sympathy 





with human welfare. Turning from them 
to our own Washington and Lincoln, we 
feel that a statesman should have among 
other qualities real patriotism, morality, 
honor and profound human sympathy. A 
distinction is often made between a politician 
and a statesman. A statesman, certainly in any 
environment with which we are familiar, must 
deal with politics, which by its Greek deriva- 
tion means affairs relating to the city—the 
state in ancient Greece. But the term ‘‘politi- 
cian’’ has come to have a depreciating signifi- 
cance. It is used to describe a man whose 
motives do not rise above winning popular 
elections and official preferment. The question 
arises, ‘‘Does a man who has all the arts of 
leading popular masses, and who is therefore 
a successful politician, lose his claim to states- 
manship by practicing them?’’ He does not. 


VALUE OF PARTY 


Every successful statesman in a 
country ruled by the people must be 
a party man. Parties furnish the only 
means to organize popular opinion and will 
into definite expression and effective action. 
The members of a party must sacrifice their 
views on minor subjects in order to support 
major policies. Of course when some funda- 
mental difference arises between a man and his 
party, which his conscience forbids him to 
waive, it is his duty to separate himself from 
his party and to follow the dictate of a higher 
obligation. But ordinarily such questions are 
not presented to statesmen. The man who de- 
clines to stand with his party unless he can 
unqualifiedly subscribe to every declaration of 
the many in a party platform may be a very 
useful citizen and may exert a good influence 
in the politics of the country by aiding first one 
party and then the other ; but he cannot expect, 
when either party secures power, to be called 
by its members to office and control. He loses 
one opportunity of usefulness. The men who 
personally do most for the state and who 
exercise the most useful influence are those 
who respect party allegiance and recognize the 
value of party organization. 

Washington was not a party man, and in 
his farewell address he decried parties and 
what he called political factions ; but the politi- 
cal history of our country and that of England 
and of every democratic country shows that the 
institution of party is the only instrumentality 
by which popular rule can be made useful in 
government. Washington was never engaged 
in a contest for office. He enjoyed the unusual 
fortune of being called to office by a unanimous 
and grateful people. % 

Lincoln was a politician. He knew the plain 
people; he understood what moved them. He 
recognized the necessity for political organiza- 
tion; he took part in it; he sought political 
prizes. It is not too much to say that he was 
the greatest politician of his time—perhaps the 
greatest politician we have ever had in the 
Presidential chair. But that is no reason for 
qualifying our profound admiration for him as 
the greatest American. 


He used for the highest state purposes the | BAYS 
arts of the politician in which he had been | & 


trained. Without them he could not have 
guided the fortunes of our country through the 
perilous four years when its integrity was at 
stake. It is true that his life shows much 
restraint in self-seeking. He yielded the Sena- 
torship to Trumbull when the interests of the 
party and the cause seemed to demand it. He 
did not press his candidacy for the Presidency 
until he realized that by his debate with Doug- 
las and by his subsequent addresses he had 
become the logical candidate. But in order to 
save from secession the great Border States, 
whose support of the South would have made 
our success in the war very doubtful, he used 
all his arts and he restrained for a time the ex- 
pression of his personal opinion on many issues 
that men called moral. Therefore, one may 
well say that an intimate knowledge of politics, 
an intimate understanding of what moves the 
masses of the people one way or the other, a 
facility in party organization and in winning 
political victories, without of course resorting 
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to unscrupulous methods, is necessary in 
order to give opportunity to the other high 
qualities that go to make up a statesman. 

How are statesmen made? In Eng- 
land during the period of the growth of | 
democratic government, from the Revolution 
of 1688 down to recent times, men embraced the 
profession of the statesman. Their career was 
mapped out for them. Heredity, wealth and 
family pointed the way. A young man at Eton 
and Oxford, if his tastes lay in that direction, 
looked forward with certainty to a Parliamen- 
tary career, and he directed his studies and 
his associations accordingly. At both Oxford 
and Cambridge they had, and continue to have, 
debating unions in which the embryo statesmen 





practiced oratory and public discussion. Thus | 
were indicated to their associates, and ee 
to their elders, the young men upon whose 
shoulders would be likely to fall the mantle | 
of future office. Fox and the younger Pitt and | 
Gladstone were all marked as future political 
leaders in their collegiate careers. How other- 
wise could the younger Pitt have become prime 
minister at twenty-four? There seemed to be 
no break in the sequence between his speeches 
at the university and his debates in Parlia- 
ment as prime minister. But those days are 
passing in England. There are other schools of 
experience that now fit men for success and 
power in statesmanship. 

In the United States we never have had such 
a school for statesmen as the two great English 
universities. Our history has been one of writ- 
ten constitutions and of divided and limited 
jurisdiction, first between the Federal and 
the state governments, and second between the 
executive, the legislative and the judicial 
branches of each government. To take part in 
political and state affairs a man must know 
something of law and the fundamental in- 
struments of government. Hence it has been 
natural with us for lawyers, whose profes- 
sional training leads them to study constitu- 
tions and statutes and the interpretation and 
operation of law, to seek office and to be called 
to office. 

A very common succession of steps by which 
men have acquired high political station has 
been the common - school education, often a 
high-school education, less often a college train- 
ing; some years of teaching while studying 
for the bar; some years of practicing law com- 
bined with activity in politics ; election to office 
—perhaps to Congress—and thereafter constant 
activity in political life, with the cares and duty 
of office. Such men, when they are elected to 
office, are not familiar enough with all the fields 
of statesmanship to discharge most effectively 
their future duties. Often they are trained in 
neither finance nor economics and have no 
intimate knowledge of our foreign relations, 
which play an important part in steering the 
ship of state. But if they are really able and 
have common sense, their preparation enables 
them in a reasonably short time to fit them- 
selves for the field of statesmanship. 


LINCOLN 


Lincoln was self-educated. He had 
few books, but those he mastered. 
The Bible, Shakespeare, Plutarch, 
Josephus and Weems’s Life of Washington 
made up the bulk of his reading. He studied 
surveying and Webster’s spelling book. And he 
developed from those sources a purity, lucidity 
and force of style unequaled in the annals of 
statesmen. By introspection and criticism he 
attained a clearness of statement and a purity 
of English that not only delighted the severest 
literary critic but went home to the mind and 
heart of the simplest of his fellow citizens. He 
never wrote and he never spoke in language 
that was stilted or confused in thought. That 
self-training of his mind, that conscientious 
regulation of his -thoughts, that restraint of 
what he said to matter strictly relevant to the 
conclusion that he wished to enforce, was one 
quality, and a most important one, in making 
him the statesman that he was. 

He was not deeply read in the law, but he 
had the rough-and-tumble practice in an active 
district that led him to riding the circuit, and he 





became thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of jurisprudence. He studied the Constitution 
and familiarized himself with the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, especially in respect 
to division of jurisdiction between the Federal 
government and the states. He not only stud- 
ied the subject, but he discussed it. He loved 
conversation with those who would gather 
at a county court. He was full of stories and 
homely illustrations. His mind was singu- 
larly judicial, owing to the mental habits I 
have already described, and by his conclusions 
on constitutional matters he was able to con- 
vince others because he had satisfied himself. 
Able and experienced as were the men whom 
Lincoln called to his Cabinet, his own clear 


| intellect, his sound common sense and his dis- 


interested purpose enabled him to save them 
from many a mistake and showed that he 
could quickly master the difficulties of subjects 
of which he had been ignorant when he became 
President. A letter regarding our foreign rela- 
tions that Seward wrote him in the begin- 
ning of his administration, full of fantastic 
and unwise advice, Lincoln promptly rejected 
and never disclosed during his life; it shows 
that one essential of statesmanship indispen- 
sable to usefulness and success, is common, 
hard sense, with which Lincoln was most 
richly endowed. 

In considering a public leader as a statesman 
a distinction must be drawn between a crusad- 
ing reformer and the statesman whose task it 
becomes to put the reform into effect. As an 
example take Mazzini and Garibaldi, on the 
one hand, and Cavour on the other. All were 
committed to a united and free Italy. Mazzini 
was the reformer, the writer who stirred the 
Italian peoples, and who gave form and force 
to the ideal of united Italy; Garibaldi was the 
genius whose marvelous campaign in Italy 
and conquest of Naples for Victor Emmanuel 
and the House of Savoy reads like romance. 
But the man who was ultimately necessary 
to achieve the end of the free and united Italy 
was Cavour, an astute politician, a cunning 
diplomat, not scrupulous in his methods, but 
profoundly tenacious of his purpose. 


CAVOUR 


In his century there was no greater 

statesman in Europe than Cavour. 

Mazzini and Garibaldi led the way 

and greatly aided his plan. Yet they 

resented his real statesmanship, which led 

him into delays and steps and silences with 

which they had no patience. When, in order to 

secure the essential aid of Napoleon III, he 

gave France the town of Nice, the birthplace 

of Garibaldi, Garibaldi was unable to appre- 

ciate the political necessity of the act. He held 

Cavour up to scorn in Parliament and in 

every way obstructed his plans. Cavour could 

not have won without Mazzini and Garibaldi, 

yet it was in spite of them that he wove the 

threads of their work into the texture of 
victory. 

Gladstone’s great statesmanship was fore- 
shadowed, as I have said, by the wonderful 
scholarship and eloquence he displayed at 
Oxford. His-early triumphs were in the field 
of financial statesmanship. His speeches as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the budgets 
showed that he comprehended sound principle ; 
and those speeches, moreover, had the unusual 
quality of attracting and holding the interest 
of his hearers. Although he was inconsistent 
and could, it was said, improvise lifelong 
convictions, he understood the arts of moving 
masses by appeal. He was a politician who by 
his reforms of lasting benefit established his 
right to statesmanship far more firmly than 
his lifetime rival, Disraeli. 

To accomplish great reforms, therefore, two 
classes of men seem necessary. First must come 
the crusader, the man who is like one crying 
in the wilderness, possessed with an idea, who 
offers himself to martyrdom without hesitation, 
and who finds himself as bitterly against the 
person who sympathizes only moderately with 
him as against his open opponent. Following 
him, to reap the harvest that he has sown, 
comes the statesman and organizes the elements 
of the reform into a victory and a concrete 
result. Both require profound conviction of the 
necessity for the reform, but the traits of 
the reformer are often radically different from 


‘those of the constructive statesman. 





and leave the house. The others followed his | failed to find any sign of the missing baby. 
example a few minutes later, in a group, with | Now and again, whenever he left one door to 


a second lantern. Paul went down to the river 
first of all. The night was silent and breathless. 
The black water flowed as smoothly as oil, 
with a shimmer of starlight on its surface. He 
listened intently, but failed to hear any sus- 
picious sound. His own two canoes lay undis- 
turbed in the bushes. He examined the dry 
pebbles along the edge of the stream, but found 
no drops or splashes to suggest that a canoe 
had recently come ashore. 

Returning to the farmstead, he searched the 
barns and stables and outbuildings, but he 





enter another, he saw the lantern of the other 
search party glimmering and swaying and halt- 
ing round the garden and orchard. 

Finally Paul joined Tom and the two women. 
Mary Barr was weeping, but the widow’s eyes 
were dry and her round face was very grim. 
Their search had proved as fruitless as Paul’s. 

‘*He has been stolen,’’ said Paul; ‘‘that 
much is certain, but I don’t think he has been 
taken away by river. He’s being toted through 
the woods this very minute. I’ll get some grub 
and start downstream to rouse the country.’’ 





‘*Tt’s that Sol Peace who’s taken him,’’ said 
Mrs. Lunt. ‘‘I wish I’d broke his skull that 
time I hit him with the umbrella. ’’ 

‘*Tf Sol has taken him, the baby won’t come 
to any harm,’’ replied Paul. ‘‘It’s simply to 
force money out of me. The baby will be well 
taken care of.’’ 

‘*Well taken care of!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lunt. 
‘*D’ye reckon that miserable, wicked, mur- 
derin’ Injun knows how to take care of a 
decent baby ? Why, Thomas Paul is most the 
same as a white baby already !’’ 

They returned to the kitchen, and Mary 





got food for Paul to take with him on his trip. 


‘*Hark!”’ exclaimed the widow, raising her 
hand. The two men stood motionless, listening. 

‘*Tt’s him!’’ she cried. ‘‘In the house! Up- 
stairs!’’ 

Again Paul was the first to reach the nurs- 
ery. Through the darkness came the vigorous, 
healthy ery of an infant. Paul struck a match 
just as Mrs. Lunt rushed into the room. As 
the little flame grew it showed the crib, and in 
the crib the papoose tucked snugly in his little 
sheets, bawling for his supper with wide-open 
mouth and tight-shut eyes. 

The widow stooped over the crib, and imme- 
diately the outery of the infant ceased. The 
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match burned Paul’s finger and went out. In 
the darkness old Tom blundered into him. 

‘*Light the lamp, one of you,’’ commanded 
Mrs. Lunt. ‘*Tother go down and tell Mary 
to heat the milk.’’ 

Those things were done. The baby absorbed 
its bottleful and went peacefully to sleep. They 
locked the front door and fastened all the lower 
windows in the front of the house and, until 
eleven o’clock, sat in the kitchen talking over 
the mystery. 

‘What that Injun took him away for at all 
I can’t make out,’’ said Mrs. Lunt, for the 
tenth time. ‘‘He ain’t come to any harm, as 
far as I can see. Anyhow, Tom, you just load 
that gun again for me. I never miss the same 
thing twice.’’ 

‘*Maybe he’s just tryin’ to scare us out of 
our wits,’’ suggested Mary. 

Tom loaded the gun; but as he feared the 
widow more than Sol Peace, he again left out 
the shot. They did a great deal of calculating 
and reckoning and guessing, but to small pur- 
pose. Then Tom fell asleep in his chair. Paul 
alone contributed nothing -to the conversation. 
He sat in silence staring at the flame of the 
lamp. He was the only one of the four who 
associated the loss of Mary’s poultry with the 
mystery of the papoose—and he kept it to 








himself. He felt very thankful that Tom had 
not put the shot in the gun that morning. 

At eleven o’clock they secured the doors and 
windows at the back of the house and retired. 
At midnight Paul returned to the kitchen. 
He was still fully dressed, except that he wore 
bedroom slippers instead of boots. He entered 
the pantry, carrying a candle, and presently 
came out with a basket on his arm containing 
half of a small baked ham, a loaf of bread and 
a pat of butter, each article done up in one of 
Mary Barr’s best linen table napkins. He ex- 
tinguished the candle, lighted a lantern and 
let himself noiselessly out at the back door. 
He walked slowly round the house and the 
nearer outbuildings, halting frequently and 
raising the lantern high so that the light of it 
fell on his face. He then went down to the 
barns and circled them, continuing to halt fre- 
quently and to show his face in the lantern 
light. 

At last he deposited the basket of food in a 
conspicuous place in the barnyard and stood 
near it for several minutes, patiently keeping 
the lantern light on it. Then he went slowly 
back toward the house. At the kitchen door 
he turned again and peered into the gloom. 
Soon he heard quick steps of soft-shod feet 
and was suddenly confronted by a dark figure. 


JOHNN IE 


REJOICES &y Hugh Oakley 


HE ambition of John 

| Lawton’s life was to own 

an automobile. He did not 

crave a large, luxurious eight- 

or twelve-cylinder car, or even 

a brand - new car. His dreams 

would be realized when the old 

barn housed a small but sub- 
stantial motor car. 

He possessed an ancient, ‘‘one-lung’’ motor 
cycle; but riding about on it was lonesome 
sport at best, for few of his friends, after haz- 
arding one trip a-straddle the bundle carrier 
on the rear, cared to repeat the experience. 

One warm morning in July he stood lean- 
ing against the fence post in his front yard, 
debating whether to start out for a ride on the 
old motor cycle or to look up his chum, Ed 
Lawrence, who lived on the next block. Time 
was hanging particularly heavy on Johnnie’s 
hands that summer, for his two older brothers 
were away at the officers’ training camp. 

At last the desire for company made him 
decide to seek out his chum, and he walked 
slowly down the street. As he came in view of 
Ed’s house he descried his chum just coming 
out from the front gate. Johnnie hailed him. 

‘*Hello, Johnnie!’’ Ed replied. ‘‘I’m going 
down to Young’s garage to see if our car is 
fixed yet ; the oil pump is broken. If it’s ready, 
father said I could have it for the day. Want 
to go up to the lake for a swim?”’ 

Johnnie agreed with alacrity, and the boys 
hastened toward the main street of the town. 
When they reached the garage Ed went in, but 
Johnnie stayed outside to inspect an automo- 
bile at the curb that had caught his attention. 
It was a broad-seated roadster of a beautiful 
wine color, and its polished nickel fairly shone. 
It had electric lights and a self-starter, and, 
taken all in all, it was the very car of his 
dreams. Oblivious of everything else, he was 
examining the various instruments and gauges 
on the dashboard, when a sound at his elbow 
caused him to look up. A young man whose 
dress might be described as ‘‘sporty’’ stood 
beside him, smiling ingratiatingly. 

‘*Well, how do you like that car, old man?’’ 
the newcomer asked. 

‘It’s a pippin,’’ Johnnie declared enthusi- 
astically. ‘Does it belong to you?’’ 

‘*Yes, and, make no mistake about it, she 
is one fine little car. You ought to see her eat 
up the hills, and, as for speed, she will pass 
anything on the road in her class. ’’ 

‘*T bet she will,’’ Johnnie agreed enviously. 
‘‘T wish I had a car just like her.’’ 

‘*Are you thinking of buying a car?’’ asked 
the stranger casually. 





‘*Yes; I’ve been saving up for a long time | 


to get one, and I’ve pretty nearly got enough 
now.”’ 

‘**How much have you got?’’ 

‘*Why ? Your car isn’t for sale, is it?’’ asked 
Johnnie eagerly. 

‘*Well,’’ said the stranger, studying the boy 
closely, ‘‘I’m in the draft and expect to be 
called any day. So, rather than leave the car 





to rust in a garage for several years, I think 
I’d sell it if some one offered me a fair price 
and spot cash. ’’ 

‘*What would you call a fair price?’’ de- 
manded Johnnie quickly. . 

‘*Well, five hundred dollars. ’’ 

Johnnie shook his head sadly. ‘‘I haven’t 
got five hundred dollars,’’ he said. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you take any less?’’ 

‘*How much less?’’ asked the young man 
doubtfully. 

‘*T’ve got two hundred and fifty dollars in 
the bank, and I know where I could borrow 
fifty dollars more, and my motor cycle is worth 
fifty dollars. ’’ 

‘*Could you sell the motor cycle, though? It 
wouldn’t be of any use to me.’’ 

‘*T could try,’’ replied Johnnie hopefully. 

**T tell you what I’ll do,’’ said the young 
man. ‘*Three hundred and fifty dollars is not 
much for that car, but I’ve taken a fancy to 
you, and I’ll give you an option on it until 
to-morrow morning. ’’ 

Sudden misgivings assailed Johnnie, now 
that the car seemed almost in his grasp. ‘‘It 
certainly looks fine, but how do I know that it 
will run all right?’’ 

‘*Jump in and I’ll show you what she can 
do. ”? 

Johnnie called to Ed, who was standing in 
the doorway of the garage, ‘‘Come along, Ed, 
if you want a ride in a good car!’’ Then, 
turning to the stranger, he said, ‘‘ This is 
my friend, Ed Lawrence. ’’ 

‘*Glad to meet you. My name is 
Sprague—Harry Sprague. ’’ 

The three crowded into the seat. At 
a touch on the starting pedal the motor 
sprang into life and the car glided down 
the street. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Sprague, ‘‘show me a 
long hill and watch her step along. ’’ 

Johnnie directed the way to a steep 
hill that not a great many cars could 
climb on high gear. As they approached 
the foot, Sprague opened the throttle, and 
the car fairly flew over the road and shot 
up the grade with scarcely any diminu- 
tion of speed. 

‘Well, does she run all right?’’ de- 
manded Sprague triumphantly. 

‘*Great!’’ exclaimed Johnnie. ‘‘I don’t 
believe there’s a car in town that could 
have kept up with us.’’ 

‘‘Take the wheel and drive her a while 
yourself. You know how to drive a car, 
don’t you?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know all about ’em,’’ 
replied Johnnie and moved eagerly into 
the driver’s seat. 

Having once experienced the actual 
feel of the car as it responded to his 
slightest touch, Johnnie quickly forgot ate 
any lingering doubts he may have had. 

**Do you think he’ll really sell it for 
three hundred and fifty dollars, John- 
nie?’’ asked Ed. ‘‘That’s awful cheap.’’ 

They had parted from Sprague at the 








‘*T knew all the time that it was you,’’ he 
said. ‘*Tell me why do you hide from us?’”’ 

‘*‘Why you hunt me?”’ she asked. 

‘*To give you food—and to tell you not to be 
afraid,’’ he answered. She had the basket of 
ham and bread on her arm. 

‘* You good man, Hanson—but why you 
shoot at me this morning ?’’ 

He explained that briefly, and she was satis- 
fied. 

‘Take chicken, yes,’’ she said. ‘‘Take egg, 
too—and potato. Cook in the woods, nighttime. 
Watch out round all night, sleep all day.’’ 

‘*But you have nothing to fear,’’ he assured 
her. ‘You can live here, if you wish, and help 
Mary Barr and see your baby whenever you 
wish to. There is no sense in your hiding about 
like this and stealing chickens. How long have 
you been here?’’ 

‘*Two-three week,’’ she replied. ‘‘Sleep all 
day, watch out all night. Come back this coun- 
try two-three week ago, to see babby.’’ 

‘*But what are you watching for?’’ he asked. 
‘*You trust me. You know your baby is safe 
with me.’’ She shook her head. 

‘*Watch out for Sol Peace,’’ she said. ‘‘He 
come back one night when you sleep. But me 
no sleep in the nighttime. Me sleep all day.’’ 

“Where?” he asked. She pointed at the house. 


garage and were excitedly discussing the pro- 
posed purchase on their way home. - 

‘*He said he would. But I’ll have to sell the 
motor cycle this afternoon in order to raise 
the money.”’ 

Though Ed was a little envious of Johnnie’s 
opportunity to acquire an automobile of his 
own, he did not hesitate to lend his friend 
his entire savings of fifty dollars. 

But disposing of the old motor cycle proved 
a hard task. All of Johnnie’s friends were too 
well acquainted with the idiosyncrasies of that 
ancient machine to care to acquire it; and 
others who showed some willingness to listen 
to his earnest exhortations did not have the 
ready money. The end of the day found him 
almost discouraged. As a last resort he deter- 
mined to try to borrow the remaining fifty 
dollars from his father. 

He broached the matter of a small loan at 
the dinner table, but when he casually men- 
tioned fifty dollars as the amount he needed 
his father closed his half-opened pocketbook 
with a frown. Johnnie at last explained what 
he wanted so much money for, and at once the 
family raised numerous objections. But John- 
nie argued valiantly that he had thoroughly 
examined the car, that he had had a convincing 
demonstration of it, and that he was familiar 
enough with automobiles to know that this was 
the chance of a lifetime to get a real bargain. 
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HE STOOD PETRIFIED FOR A MOMENT IN 


THE DOORWAY 








‘*Up by roof,’’ she said. ‘‘Sleep good there. 
Take babby there sometime, for two-three 
minutes. He no cry with me up under roof. 
He no ’fraid of me. Have him there long time 
to-night and he no ’fraid at all.’’ 

Paul Iaughed gently. 

‘*But there is no need for all this hiding and 
stealing,’’ he said. ‘‘You have nothing to fear. 
You are as safe with us as your baby is.’’ 

‘¢ *Fraid that fat woman, ’’ she said. ‘‘ ’Fraid 
she keep my babby and learn him no love for 
me. ’Fraid Sol Peace, too. He come one night, 
sure, ” 

Suddenly the kitchen door opened, disclos- 
ing old Tom Barr on the threshold, with a 
lamp in his hand. Paul turned like a flash. 

‘*T heard ye go out. Hev ye caught the thief? 
Who were ye talkin’ to just now?’’ asked the 
old man. 

‘*Here she is,’? answered Paul. He turned 
again—but the watcher was gone. He raised 
the lantern high and caught a glimpse of the 
dark figure vanishing in the gloom. 

‘*There he goes!’’ cried the voice of Mrs. 
Lunt from a window above their heads. 

At the same moment the double - barreled 
gun belched thunder and flame into the night. 
At the report old Tom grinned at Paul. 

‘*D’ye wonder she’s a widow ?’’ he said. 





At last his father said he was willing that 
Johnnie shouid buy the car. The money . 
Johnnie had was his own, earned for the most 
part by tinkering other people’s cars, changing 
their tires for them, and vulcanizing their 
tubes. That money he was free to spend as he 
chose, but his father would not advance him 
any. So it was really an empty victory for 
Johnnie, and he went to bed discouraged. 

The next morning, with hope revived, he 
was out in the barn bright and early, cleaning 
and polishing the old machine; he was deter- 
mined to get that coveted car in some way or 
other. 

Mounting the motor cycle, he rode off to the 
town, picking up Ed on the way. At the bank 
he drew out all his savings and then went to 
the garage. Sprague had not yet appeared, 
but at last Johnnie espied the graceful, wine- 
colored car coming down the street, and his 
eyes followed it with rapturous delight until 
it drew up at the curb. Sprague greeted them 
affably. 

‘*Well, is it a bargain?’’ he asked quickly. 

Johnnie took out his roll of money and 
counted it out before Sprague’s eyes. ‘‘Three 
hundred dollars,’’ he said impressively. ‘‘I 
couldn’t sell the motor cycle; but if you will 
take it for fifty dollars, then here’s your 
money. ’”’ 

Sprague eyed the roll for a moment, then 
reached out his hand for it. ‘‘It is giving the 
car away,’’ he declared, ‘‘but I’ll go you, 
although I don’t know what to do with the 
motor cycle. ’’ 

‘*T want a bill of sale,’’ said Johnnie. 

Sprague thereupon produced a piece of paper 
from his pocket on which he wrote: ‘‘ Received 
from John Lawton three hundred dollars, and 
one motor cycle, payment in full for one Model 
25, Budd automobile, Motor No. 2002.’’ After 
signing and dating it he gave it to Johnnie 
and then proceeded to remove the license num- 
bers from the car. ‘‘It’s against the law, you 
know, to sell an automobile without taking off 
the license plates,’’ he explained. ‘‘You will 
have to get numbers of your own.’’ 

Then, turning to Johnnie, he said, ‘Well, 
she’s yours, and guaranteed to be in Al con- 
dition. The gasoline tank is full, and there 
is plenty of oil and water in her.’’ 

Johnnie and Ed jumped precipitately in and, 
with a hasty good-by, sped away to a day of 
unalloyed delight. First they drove to the town 
hall, where they were fortunately able to reg- 
ister the car at once and to get the new license 
plates. Not once that day did the little car 
falter; and in the evening, after dinner, its 
performance won the unqualified approval and 
admiration of Johnnie’s erstwhile skeptical 
family. 

At last, dust-stained and tired, but supremely 
happy, Johnnie backed the car into the barn 
for the night, and closed and -locked the doors. 

It was his intention to make an early start 
the next morning for an all-day trip, but the 
strenuous excitement of the preceding day 
made him sleep late. It was nearly nine o’clock 
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THEY SOUGHT CONSTANTLY FOR TIDINGS OF 
THE CAR 


when he went out to the barn and eagerly 
opened the door. To his infinite dismay, the 
barn was empty! His automobile was gone! 

He stood petrified for a moment in the door- 
way and then dashed wildly down the street. 
Ed was on the lookout for him, and one glance 
at Johnnie’s face, together with his first words, 
told him the story. 

‘It’s gone! Stolen!’’ burst from Johnnie’s 
lips. ‘‘Come on with me.’’ 

And, with Ed at his heels, he made for 
Young’s garage as fast as he could go. 

‘* Hello, boys! What’s all the excitement 
about?’’ demanded the proprietor as they 
dashed breathlessly into the garage, 

‘* My new automobile has been stolen! ’’ 
Johnnie cried. ‘‘Have you seen anything of it 
or of Mr. Sprague?’’ 

‘‘Not since yesterday morning, when you 
were all out in front. If you want my opinion, 
I’d say that when you get hold of this Mr. 
Harry Sprague you’ll find your car.’’ 

‘*Do you think he stole it?’’ 

‘‘Well, all I know is, after he met you the 
first time he was in here asking a lot of ques- 
tions about you: Who you were, where you 
lived, and if you had a place in which to keep 
a car. He seemed a bit too slick and too inquis- 
itive. ’’ 

‘‘If only our car were repaired, we could go 
after him in that!’’ Ed exclaimed. 

‘“‘T haven’t got even a motor cycle now,’’ 
Johnnie added ruefully, ‘tor I would start out 
and look for him. ’’ 

‘*Your motor cycle is here,’? put in Mr. 
Young. ‘‘Sprague left it as security for the 
garage bill he owes me. I’ll let you have it 
for a day or two to help you out. And I think 
I can give you a tip on the direction to take; I 
heard this Sprague asking some chauffeurs 
about the best road out of town, and they told 
him the Franklin Turnpike. Then he asked 
them where it went and a lot of other ques- 
tions. ’’ 

Johnnie waited to hear no more. Thanking 
the kindly proprietor, he jumped on the motor 
eyele, and Ed got up behind him. 

‘*T guess we’d both better go home first and 
let ’em know what we’re going to do,’’ said 
Johnnie. ‘‘We may be gone several days, and 
we’ll need to take some money with us.’’ 

Johnnie’s father had gone to business, but 
his mother, though rather dubious of the out- 
come, helped him get ready for the pursuit 
and supplied him with the necessary money. 
He and Ed made a small bundle of their things 
and strapped it on the motor cycle. Then they 
set forth full of hope. 

Going through the town, they stopped at the 
police station, reported the theft of the auto- 
mobile and received a promise from the ser- 
geant in charge that the case would be ‘‘looked 
up’’ as soon as possible. 

As Johnnie headed for the Franklin Turn- 
pike he felt convinced that if he were ever to 
get his automobile back again he should have 
to find it himself. 

Once on the smooth surface of the turnpike, 
the sturdy old motor cycle carried them along 
rapidly. At each town or village through which 
they passed, they sought news of the car, but 
without success. 

When they had covered almost twenty miles | 
they came to a long bridge over a shallow but | 
wide stream. In order to avoid the jolting from | 
the loose planks and to stretch their legs, | 
which were cramped with long riding, they | 
dismounted and walked across. 

Johnnie was ahead, pushing the motor cycle, 
when Ed suddenly called to him and pointed 
excitedly down into the water. | 

‘‘Look! There’s an automobile license plate! | 
Can you make out the number on it?’’ | 








my numbers that I got yes- 
terday, and there’s the other 
one farther out sticking in the 
mud. We’re on his trail all 
right. He has taken my license 
numbers off the car and put 
his own back on again.’’ 

‘“*Do you know what his 
numbers are?’’ asked Ed, as 
they remounted and rode on. 

‘*No, I never noticed them, ’’ 
Johnnie answered. ‘‘I wish I 
had—it would have made it a 
lot easier to trace him. Any- 
way, we’re certain that he 
came this way; probably he’s 
making straight for Frank- 
lin. It’s the only large town 
round this part of the state 
where he could stay for a 

‘ while without attracting at- 
tention. We can get there be- 
fore dark if nothing happens 
to this old gondola. ’”’ 

But fate was against them, 
for a few miles farther on a 
barricade of boards stretched 
across the road, and a large 
sign pointed the way to a de- 
tour. 

The road became rough, 
and the motor cycle gasped 
painfully as they bumped 
along at a snail’s pace. Com- 
ing to a steep hill, Johnnie 
tried to get a flying start for 

it and succeeded in climbing halfway before 
they lost all their momentum in going over an 
abrupt ‘‘thank-you-ma’am.’’ When he tried 
to pick up speed again there was a sharp 
snap: the chain had broken. 

‘* Thunder! ’’ Johnnie exclaimed. ‘‘ We’re 
done for now!’’ 

Ed looked somewhat relieved as he sprawled 
off the machine. ‘‘A few more miles of this 
road,’’ said he, ‘‘and I should have been done 
for myself. ’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll have to push her,’’ Johnnie 
announced when he had disentangled the 
broken chain. ‘‘One of the links is broken, and 
I can’t fix it here. If we can find a garage or 
a blacksmith shop, it won’t take long to repair 
it. ” 

But they trudged on and on, and, except for 
an occasional isolated farmhouse, no signs of 
human habitation appeared. The sun was get- 
ting low in the west, and soon the boys began 
to think more of finding food and shelter for 
the night than of getting the motor cycle re- 
paired. At last they overtook a farmer on foot, 
driving a pair of work horses before him. 

‘*Howdy, boys!’’ he said affably. ‘‘Your 
machine broken down ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? answered Johnnie. ‘‘Can you tell 
us how far it is to the next village?’’ 

‘*Wal, I reckon it’s about four or five miles 
to Layton’s Corners. ’’ 

Noticing their obvious chagrin at the news, 
the farmer inquired, ‘‘Was ye calculatin’ to 
put up thar for the night?’’ 


-: 





‘*Well, we’ve got to find some place to| 
spend the night,’’ Johnnie replied. ‘‘Do you | 
know of any place nearer? We’re pretty much 
all in now.”’ 

The farmer ruminated for a moment and | 
then said, ‘‘ My place is jest a spell further | 
on, and I guess we could make ye both com- 
fortable, if ye feel like staying with us.’’ 








DRAWINGS BY W 8B. BROWN 


“LET HER GO,"' REJOINED ED, GRINNING 


The boys gladly accepted his offer and fol- 
lowed the farmer, who presently turned in 
through a maple-bordered lane that led to a 
large, substantial farmhouse. 

Their host, Tom Ryder, proved to be very 
genial, and when he had heard the story of 
their quest became at once their stanch friend. 
They went to bed that night satisfied with his 
assurance that he would help them repair the 
motor cycle in the morning. 


But Johnnie and Ed opened their eyes the | 





mists hung low over the hills, and the rain fell 
steadily. Tom Ryder shook his head to all 
Johnnie’s anxious queries about the weather’s 
clearing. 

‘**We might wait till this afternoon and then 
try it,’’ began Johnnie gloomily. 

‘“*Ye won’t get more’n a mile or two on that 
thar bicycle over these soakin’ roads,’’ said 
‘Tom Ryder, ‘‘before ye break yer necks. ’’ 

‘*And get drenched to the skin in the only 
clothes we’ve got with us,’’ added Ed. 

Noon brought no diminution of the steady 
downpour. The gutters were now rivers, and 
every depression in the road had become a 
miniature lake of uncertain depth. Johnnie, 
gazing disconsolately out upon the inundated 
countryside, gave up all hope of continuing 
the pursuit of Sprague that day. 

However, they repaired the motor cycle, 
thoroughly oiled and greased it, and then 
vented their surplus energies in chopping wood 
in the woodshed. 

The gray day finally passed, and with eve- 
ning the rain stopped and the stars came out 
—harbingers of fair weather. The next morn- 
ing the sun shone down from a cloudless blue 
sky. 
‘*Wal, good luck to ye, boys,’’ said Tom 
Ryder when, after a hearty breakfast, the boys 
wheeled the motor cycle out of the barn. ‘‘If 
ye come back this way, stop in and let 
me know how ye’ve made out. ’’ 

They thanked him heartily and started 
off. The roads were still very soft and 
muddy, and they made very slow prog- 
ress until they reached Layton’s Cor- 
ners, where the detour ended and they 
eame back upon the turnpike again. 
From there on they made good time 
and soon covered the remaining dis- 
tance to Franklin. 

Their first stop was at police head- 
quarters. Several men were grouped in 
front of the brass railing inside, and 
the police lieutenant was questioning 
one of them when Johnnie entered. He 
stood unnoticed and listened to the 
conversation. 

‘*Describe the stolen car fully, Mr. 
Howe,’’ the lieutenant was saying. 

The man, who was middle-aged and 
prosperous - looking, said, ‘‘ It was a 
wine -colored Budd roadster, Model 
25. ”? 

‘*And the motor number?’’ 

Glancing at a piece of paper he held 
in his hand, Mr. Howe replied, ‘‘2002.’’ 

‘‘Why, that’s my car!’’ cried Johnnie 
loudly, advancing forthwith straight to 
the desk. ‘‘I bought it three days ago 
from a man named Harry Sprague, 
and here’s the bill of sale for it.’’ 

The lieutenant stared at Johnnie, 
nonplused for a moment, and then 
mechanically took the paper. 

‘Tt doesn’t take a handwriting ex- 
pert to see that this bill of sale was 
written by the same person who wrote 
yours, Mr. Howe, although they are signed 
with different names,’’ he said. ‘‘They cer- 
tainly deseribe the same automobile. It looks 
as if this young man had prior claim to the 
car as his receipt is dated previous to yours, 
Mr. Howe.’’ : 

Mr. Howe looked rather perplexed at the 
unexpected turn of affairs, but after asking 
Johnnie a number of questions he said that 
he should be satisfied to take his chance of 
getting his money back when the 
thief was caught. 

As Jobnnie turned to go, a tall, 
heavily built man intercepted 
him. 

‘* Deseribe to me this fellow 
you call Harry Sprague; I think 
perhaps I know him,’’ he said. 

Johnnie readily gave him a 
thorough description of Sprague, 
and the man listened attentively, 
observing Johnnie all the while 
with keen, steel-gray eyes. 

‘*‘And what are you going to 


nie had finished. 

‘*We’re going to keep right 
after him till we catch him and 
get the automobile back. ’’ 

‘*How are you going to make 
him surrender the car if you do 
overtake him ?’’ 


plied Johnnie significantl y,a look 
of determination coming into 
his tanned face, ‘‘and I’m sure 
that either is amatch for Sprague, 
once we get hold of him.’’ 

The man nodded approvingly. 
** Stick to it, and you’ll run 
across him again; and when you do be sure 
and hold on to him and telephone the nearest 
police station; they’ll be glad to get their 
hands on him.’”’ 

‘‘What do you know, Ed?’ cried Johnnie. 
‘‘Sprague has sold the car to somebody else 
and stolen it back again.’’ 

Ed uttered an exclamation of astonishment, 
but this new development only served to whet 
his interest in the pursuit. 

‘*Let’s find the best roads running north 


‘*Yes, just as sure as you’re born, it’s one of | next morning on a rain-soaked world. Heavy | from the town!’’ Johnnie exclaimed when 





do now ?”’ he asked, when John- | 


‘““There are two of us,’’ re-| 


| they were outside. ‘‘Sprague certainly won’t 
| turn back in the direction from which he came, 
| and he seems to stick to the good roads, where 
he can make the best time. ’’ 

They found that there were two main roads 
leading out of Franklin in the direction they 
believed that Sprague would take; as one of 
the roads was in bad repair, the boys unhesi- 
tatingly chose the other. The old motor cycle 
seemed to have caught something of the 
spirit of the chase, for it sped along noisily 
but steadily, mile after mile, without miss or 
mishap. 

They sought constantly for tidings of the 
ear, and found several persons who were sure 
that they had seen it. But the first definite 
assurance that they were on the right road 
came when they met a road inspector ata place 
where some workmen were making repairs. 

Johnnie’s oft-reiterated question brought a 
quick and decisive reply this time. 

‘*Yep, I sure did,’’ said the road inspector. 
‘**T passed your friend stalled at the side of the 
road about ten miles back, some distance this 
side of the town of Chester, with both rear 
tires punctured. He’d run over some broken 
glass and was swearing a blue streak.’’ 

‘*We’re right on his heels now!’’ exclaimed 
Johnnie exultingly as he started the motor 
eycle. ‘‘ At the rate we’re going we’ll get there 





, |* THEN HE QUICKLY MOUNTED 
iw THE MACHINE 


| in twenty minutes. If we can only catch him 
| before he gets the tires repaired !’’ 

| Fortunately, they had the road almost to 
| themselves, and when they had covered nearly 
| ten miles they began to peer round each turn 
of the road in momentary expectation of catch- 
ing sight of the wine-colored car. 

| At last their persistence was rewarded; for 
| when they reached the summit of a long hill 
| the road- stretched out, a white ribbon, wind- 
|ing across the verdant plain beneath them. 
Along it proceeded an automobile witha single 
occupant, and the body of the car, even from 
| that distance, shone crimson in the sparkling 
sunlight. 

Johnnie’s heart leaped with excitement, and, 
casting all caution aside, he opened wide the 
throttle of the motor cycle and fairly flew down 
|the long grade. The wind, whistling past, 
whipped their unprotected faces till they could 
hardly see. The old machine creaked in every 
joint and pinion and swayed precariously, but 
Johnnie did not slow down. At last they shot 
out upon the level plain. 

They were now rapidly overhauling Sprague. 
| Johnnie had no predetermined plan of action, 

and, as the automobile thief was obviously 
unaware that they were close behind him, he 
decided to play safe and remain just out of 
earshot until Sprague should stop, and they 
could close in upon him without giving him a 
| chance to distance them in his faster machine. 
They proceeded in this manner for several 
| minutes, pursuer and pursued, until at a sharp 
| turn in the road Sprague, happening to glance 
| back, saw them. Instantly the rising crescendo 
of his motor showed that he recognized them, 
and, although they gained on him in the first 
spurt, they soon began to have difficulty in 
holding their own. Johnnie gritted his teeth 
and exerted his utmost skill to keep pace with 
the flying Sprague, but he realized that luck 
would have to come to their aid if they were 
to catch him. 

Fortune smiled on Johnnie, however, and 
waved her wand, and lo! the drawbridge over 
the ship canal that they were approaching 
began slowly to open. Sprague saw it, too, and 
knew that he was cornered ; they could see him 
anxiously scanning the road ahead of him for 
some byway to turn into, but there was none. 

A moment later they shot alongside the 
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automobile and came toa stop 
directly in front of it. Johnnie 
sprang from the motor cycle 
and leaped upon the running 
board of the car, with his jaw 
set and his blue eyes flash- 
ing. 

‘* This is my car that I 
bought from you and paid 
you for,’’ he cried, ‘‘and I 
mean to have it back right 
this minute!’’ 

Ed had come up on the 
other side of the car, and he 
glared at Sprague menac- 
ingly. The thief uneasily eyed 
the two stalwart, determined 
young fellows. 

‘*All right, old man;’’ he 
said, with studied resignation. 
‘*To tell you the truth I had 
to get out of town in a hurry; 
so I thought I’d borrow my 
old car and when I was 
through with it leave it in 
some garage and let you know 
where it was, and you could 
come and get it. If you’ll take 
me to Chester, you will be 
doing me a big favor, and then 
you can have your car back 
again, without fail.’’ 

‘*So you only borrowed the 
car!’’ retorted Johnnie sar- 





DRAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 





‘‘Our train?’’ he repeated, 
darting a suspicious glance at 
her. 

‘*Yes. I want to come down 
and say good-by to Isita.’’ 

‘‘Sur-rely. I was forgetting. 
We go at ten o’clock.’’ 

And, with his cold smile 
that showed his teeth and 
half “closed his yellow eyes, 
the Portuguese drove off. 

Isita turned to give Harry 
one entreating look before the 
dusk hid her. 

‘*Tf I’d had the least chance 
to talk to her,’’ Harry said 
to herself, with a sigh, ‘‘we 
could have fixed up a plan of 
escape. She could have slipped 
off the train at the next sta- 
tion, or something. I could see 
that her mother was nearly 
scared to death, or she would 
have explained this journey 
to me.’’ 

Well, it was too late now 
to think of what might have 
been done. Harry could only 
have faith in Isita’s courage 
and ambition to free herself 
from her hateful bondage. In 
the hotel office she stopped to 
chat with the clerk, who was 








castically. ‘‘ Well, it’s now 
high time you returned it, 
and I intend to take posses- 
sion of it at once. But if you 
must get to Chester,’? he added, glancing 
meaningly at Ed, ‘‘I’ll drive you there.’’ 

‘Who is that coming?’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Sprague, jumping out of the automobile and 
peering back along the road. 

Johnnie and Ed both turned to see a low 
racing ear rapidly approaching. Two men were 
in it, and something about the appearance of 
one of them struck Johnnie as familiar; but 
before he recognized the man his attention was 
attracted by a cry from Ed. He wheeled round 
to find that Sprague had slipped unnoticed 
from the car and seized the motor cycle, and 
was running with it toward the canal. 

As they hesitated uncertainly for a moment, 
Sprague reached the edge of the steep bank 
that sloped down to the towpath and pushed 
the motor cycle over it; he just managed to 
hold it back at the bottom from going into 
the water. Then he quickly mounted the 
machine and, pedaling furiously until the 
engine started, sped off down the narrow 
towpath. 

They stared after him, dumfounded, com- 
pletely at a loss to know why he had suddenly 
abandoned the automobile. But the two men 
who came up in the racing car were able to 
shed light on that point. 

‘*Confound it, man, why didn’t you hold on 
to him and have him arrested ?’’ demanded one 
of them, whom Johnnie now recognized as the 
man who had stopped him as he was leaving 
the police station in Franklin, and asked for 
a description of Sprague. 

‘*He went so quick—and, anyway, I’ve got 
my automobile back, ’’ explained Johnnie, ‘‘and 
the motor cycle really belongs to him as part 
payment for it. No, by George, I borrowed it 
from Young.”’ 

‘*T don’t care anything about your automo- 
bile, or your motor cycle, or who they really 
belong to!’’ cried the man impatiently. ‘‘I’m 
a government agent, and I am after this fellow 
whom you call Harry Sprague as a draft 
evader. Tell me, does this road cross the canal 
again farther on, or run alongside of it at 
any place?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ replied Johnnie absently ; 
‘*T’ve never been any farther than this on it.’’ 

At that moment the drawbridge began to 
close. Instantly the officer started the racing 
car and shot ahead. 

Johnnie and Ed watched the two men speed 
across the bridge and on the farther side turn 
their automobile down the highway that ran 
parallel to the canal. The quick eye of the 
officer had seen not only the roadway, but also, 
in the distance down the canal, a second bridge. 
The boys glanced first at the speeding car, then 
at the fleeing Sprague—the pursuers dashing 
down one side of the canal, the pursued down 
the other. Running at sixty miles an hour and 
raising a great cloud of dust, the officer’s car 
reached the bridge first, a mere speck in the 
distance. It crossed to the other side and 
stopped. Sprague was cornered. 

‘*See! They’ve got him!’’ cried Ed. 

‘*T guess Mr. Sprague’s goose is cooked,’’ 
said Johnnie as he got into the car and joyfully 
took his place behind the wheel. ‘‘ And they’ve 
left the motor cycle! We’ll get that cycle, and 
then we’ll be off.’ 

‘*Let her go,’’ rejoined Ed, grinning. ‘‘This 
seat is a whole lot more comfortable than the 
one I’ve been clinging to for the last couple of 
day s.”? 

Johnnie pressed the self-starter, and the 
answering purr of the motor was music to his 
ears. As, after their strenuous day, they drove 
homeward over the undulating hills, straight 
into the glowing depths of the setting sun, 
Johnnie’s heart was glad and his soul rejoiced. 





AT EVERY ATTEMPT SHE MADE TO TALK CONFIDENTIALLY WITH ISITA, BIANE LEANED ACROSS 


THE BACK OF THE SEAT AND BROKE INTO THEIR CONVERSATION 


HARRY'’S HERD 


@y Elizabeth G. Young 


Chapter Ten, in which the Bianes pull out 


her mind on the mystery of her slaugh- 

tered animals, spent all her spare time 
looking for the recently lost scrub and keeping 
an eye open for suspicious-looking or stranger 
cowboys. She was putting up her pony one 
evening after a fruitless search when footsteps 
approaching through the twilight made her 
turn sharply, with every sense on guard. As 
she did so Joe Biane emerged from the shad- 
ows. 

‘* Why, Joe!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ How you 
startled me! What do you want?’’ 

Joe laughed awkwardly. ‘‘Is Rob to home?’’ 

‘No. Did you want anything special ?’’ 

‘*Only to ask him could we borrow the team 
to-morrow to pack our traps to Shoshone. 
We’re pullin’ out. ’’ 

‘Pulling out! For the winter, you mean ?’’ 

‘*No. Quittin’. For good.’’ 

‘*Why, Joe! What on earth for? Why didn’t 
Isita tell me before? What will you do with 
your stock? And your hay? Where are you 
going?”’ 

‘*‘Aw, anywheres, I guess, to get out of this 
country. Ain’t we starved all summer? And 
now they tell us we’re in for a hard winter. 
Besides, dad mortgaged everything last year, 
and now it’s been took: the team, wagon, stock, 
everything. Dad’s goin’ back East, for all I 
know. ’’ 

‘*Back East! And Isita never said a word 
of it!’’ 

‘She didn’t know nothin’ about it until 
yesterday.’’ 

‘‘Oh! Well, I’ll lend you the team of course. 
That is, I’ll drive you in. What time did you 
want to start?’’ 

‘In the mornin’, if it’s all the same to you; 
so’s we’ll sure catch that night train. ’’ 

“*T see. I’ll be over early. ’’ 

‘*You needn’t go,’’ Joe insisted awkwardly. 
‘*T can fetch the team back next day. I ain’t 
goin’ out with the folks.’’ 

‘‘I’d rather drive myself. It will give mea 
chance to visit with Isita.’’ 

For several minutes she stared after Joe 
when he had melted into the shadows. Was it 
really fear of the coming winter that 
was driving the Bianes away ? Slowly 
she glanced round her. There in the 
cafion the darkness was deep as a sea, 
with only here and there, like a pale 
face, a gleam of rocky butte facing the 
west. Not a cricket chirped, not a 
breeze whispered. In profound silence 
the earth waited; for what? 

Without warning, overwhelmingly, 
like a great sea risen swiftly in the night, 
homesickness drowned her. How safe it was 
back there in that New England village! 

Suddenly she shook herself. ‘‘I’m as bad as 
the Bianes,’’ she said to herself, with a shaky 
laugh, ‘‘ letting myself get scared by what 
people say. My job’s here, snow or no snow.”’ 

But the cruelty of having Isita snatched away 
from her was not so easily ignored; the happy 
friendship that she had so patiently worked 
and waited for, torn up like a flower at the 
very moment of its blossoming! 

But Harry was not the sort that in the clutch 
of trouble weeps or sulks or melts into flabby 
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inertness. She finished her tasks for the night, 
rose an hour earlier than usual the next morn- 
ing and went briskly about her work. After 
milking, she turned the calves into the pasture 
with the cows so that she need not milk that 
night, left a load of hay on the wagon in 
the corral so that the stock could feed out of 
the rack, and scattered plenty of wheat for the 
chickens. Her lips were set; there was a steady 
look in her eyes that meant unshaken purpose. 
Sometime, somehow, she would have Isita back 
for ‘‘keeps. ’’ 

With characteristic kindness she filled a 
basket with the best she had for the travelers’ 
luncheon—a loaf of bread, some butter, a jar 
of jam, a cake, some homemade cheese, any- 
thing that might make the long journey easier 
for the two women. 

If Isita were going back East, she would need 
some clothes. In Harry’s trunk there lay some 
that she had not worn since she had come to 
Idaho—clothes for all seasons and occasions, 
useless to her, yet too good to throw away. 
Harry selected some that she thought suitable 
and wrapped them in a bundle. : 

‘‘Why couldn’t I have kept her here?’’ she 
said to herself almost fiercely. ‘‘I’d have clothed 
and fed her as long as she needed. We’d have 
been so happy. At least,’’ she consoled her- 
self, ‘‘if they’re really going East, Isita will 
have to go to school. She can tell me everything 
on our drive to Shoshone. ’’ 

But Biane had other ideas. ‘‘They can tell 
you not’?ing. They know not’ing,’’ he inter- 
rupted blandly the moment Harry began to 
ask questions. ‘‘I myself decide to quit her-re. 
Where do we go?’’ He raised his eyebrows, 
smiling fatuously. ‘‘Aha! Perhaps even to 
Sout’ Amer-rica. A fine cattle country that. 
Mebbe you hear from us one day. Eh?’’ He 
raised a shoulder, turned to walk away, then 
glanced back with a wise smile that made poor 
Harry wish she were a man and could say 
what she thought. 

It took only a short time to stow the few 
boxes and bundles in the wagon. When all was 
ready Harry helped Isita into the front seat 
beside her, before any other arrangement could 
be suggested. She was determined to 
have some sort of talk with her friend 
before they were separated. But she 
was soon made to realize that Biane 
controlled his family absolutely. At 
every attempt she made to talk confi- 
dentially with Isita, Biane leaned across 
the back of the seat and broke into 
their conversation with other subjects 
until she gave up in despair. 

The conviction that this abrupt departure 
was caused by other reasons than those that 
Joe and his father had offered grew steadily in 
her, and the uneasy suspense that she noticed 
in the whole Biane family strengthened her 
belief. By the time they reached Shoshone 
she was so tired, so nervously on edge, that 
she drove at once to Kinney’s Hotel, got out 
there and left Biane to take his family on to 
the station. 

‘*When you’ve finished with the team,’’ she 
said to him, ‘‘bring them back here to the 
livery stable. I’ll leave orders for feeding them. 
At what time did you say your train leaves?’’ 





an old-time friend of hers and 
Rob’s. ‘‘I’m going up to my 
room to rest now,’’ she said, 
‘*but I want to be called in 
plenty of time to meet that 
ten-o’clock train going East.’’ She was so tired 
that the moment her head touched the pillow 
she was off to sleep.. When some time later 
there came a pounding on the door, she stum- 
bled up, forgetting where she was. 

‘*It’s a girl to see you, Miss Holliday!’’ the 
clerk called. ‘‘Says it’s awful pertickler and to 
come a-hurryin’ !’’ 

‘* Coming, coming!’’ Harry cried, as she 
hunted for her shoes under the edge of the bed. 
‘*Tsita, of course, ’’ she told herself. ‘‘What can 
have happened? Has she actually escaped ?’’ 
Her heart was thumping with suspense and 
hope as she snatched hat and coat and ran out. 
Isita was waiting at the foot of the stairs. 

Harry saw that Isita’s black eyes were actu- 
ally glassy with fear, and that beads of sweat 
glistened on her forehead. 

‘*Tsita, dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What is it? 
Come upstairs and —’’ 

‘*No! No! Not a moment! Come!’’ the girl 
cried and, catching Harry’s arm, pulled her 
toward the door. ‘‘Come. I’ll tell you.’’ 

Too much astonished to dispute or question, 
Harry followed her to the street. No one in 
the office had seen them, and the street was 
empty. After a frightened glance up and down, 
Isita looked at Harry and opened her lips to 
speak. But twice she made an effort before a 
sound came. At last, hoarsely, came the words, 
‘*They’re going to steal your team!’’ 

‘*Steal my team!’’ Harry almost smiled with 
relief and stopped short, but Isita clasped her 
hands imploringly. 

‘*Don’t wait,’’ she entreated; ‘‘there’s not 
a@ moment to lose! I ran the second they left 
me and mother, but they’ll be back soon.’’ 

‘*But wait. The horses are here—in Kinney’s 
barn,’’ Harry protested. 

‘*No, they’re not. Oh, you don’t understand ! 
Please trust me; I’ll explain.’’ 

Her words came quick and broken,and Harry 
realized that the girl must have run a great 
way. No longer questioning or waiting, Harry 
followed her obediently. Turning down a side 
street, they came after a while to a place where 
the pavement ended and an old road curved 
off. A little beyond this stood a group of old 
buildings of stone and brick, the deserted 
roundhouse and shops of a past era. Into one 
of them Isita led the way, and Harry heard 
from the darkness the nicker of Rock and Rye. 

‘*All right, boys,’’ she began, when a voice 
said, ‘‘Please be quiet. You might be over- 
heard.’’ Mrs. Biane stood beside her. 

‘*No, don’t ask me! I can’t say a word!’’ 
she exclaimed in a low voice of distress. ‘‘ ’Sita 
here’)1 tell you the hull of it by and by. Only 
hurry and git off, you two. I want you should 
take my girl with you, Miss Holliday. I’ll be 
more grateful to you than I can tell. She can 
come back to me some day when it’s safer, 
happier. There, deary, I know,’’ she said 
soothingly as the young girl threw herself, 
weeping, upon her mother’s breast. 

For a minute Mrs. Biane held Isita to her; 
then, with a last kiss, she unlocked her child’s 
arms and put her gently aside. 

‘*T know she’s safe with you, Miss Holli- 
day,’’ she said as she tucked Isita into the 
wagon beside Harry. ‘‘You’re a good girl, and 
you’ve been a real friend to her—to me; and 
you can help her to grow up good. There, go! 
Don’t drive past the station. He’s liable to be 
round there. And hurry!’’ She led the way to 
the road, stared toward the town, listening 
for a moment, and then walked swiftly away 
without a backward glance. 

New and rude emotions surged through 
Harry as, whipping up the horses, she drove 
quickly from the town. Sympathy for Isita, 
sympathy for that stricken mother and humbly 
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grateful joy for herself mingled in her heart 
in almost painful force. It relieved her to put 
her arm round Isita and draw the frail body 
close against her own. 

‘* After all, they couldn’t separate us, could 
they ?’’ she said. 

‘‘Looks not.’’ Isita tried to answer cheer- 
fully, but her voice broke into a sob. ‘‘It’s so 
hard to have to give up mother. She could have 
stayed. It was the two men made a mess of 
things. ’’ 

‘*But why did they have to rush off so sud- 
denly?’’ Harry asked. ‘‘Haven’t they been 
doing pretty much the same, year after year?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, sure, ever since I can remember; but 
they never got caught before. ’’ 

‘*Caught? They seemed to be going off quite 
freely.’’ 

‘‘They wouldn’t have been free long. Not— 
not now since you—you found your hides. ’’ 

‘*My hides!’’ Harry repeated slowly. ‘‘ You 
think—they knew—who —”’ 

‘*You needn’t mind saying it.’’ Isita gave a 
hard, hurt laugh. ‘‘Not if they didn’t mind 
doing it. Oh, how often I’ve prayed you’d 
come on them driving one of your steers down 
home or burying a hide in the pothole!’’ 

‘* But why did they skin them?’’ Harry 
asked, ‘‘I thought rustlers stole live stock, 
drove them out of the country. ’’ 

‘They wasn’t brave enough, even for that! 
It was much easier to butcher and haul them 


WEST OF LITTLE 


T ten o’clock, when Tom 
A McKenzie, with a pack 
of furs on his shoulders, 
came up the snow-covered ridge 
from Smoky Lake, there were 
two cartridges in the magazine 
of his thirty-thirty rifle. Noth- 
ing much short of an emergency 
would have caused him to use 
them, for they were his entire supply, and he 
had eighty miles of wilderness to cover before 
he could take off his snowshoes in the streets 
of Nominigan. He was on his way out of the 
woods after four months of trapping in the 
region of Otter Slide Lake. 

Ata little past eleven o’clock, when he topped 
the ridge and looked down on the great Bonne- 
chére Valley, his magazine was empty, and his 
gun was no more deadly a weapon than a stick 
of wood would have been. But McKenzie was 
not worrying, and in his heart was a song. 

Good fortune had run athwart his path. Over 
his shoulder, tied firmly on the pack, was a 
pelt that had not been there an hour before. It 
was silky black with white hairs showing 
through it everywhere, like stars in a dark 
sky—as beautiful a piece of fur as ever a 
trapper handled. This silver-black fox pelt 
would bring four hundred dollars if it brought 
acent. The fox had suddenly appeared in the 
trail a hundred yards ahead of him; Tom had 
missed it with his first shot, but had killed it 
instantly with the second. 

Now, as he looked down on Little Bonnechére 
Lake, he saw smoke rising from a cabin in a 
brilée clearing at the head of a cove. He did 
not like the thought of traveling without am- 
munition ; perhaps he could get a few cartridges 
at the cabin below. At noon Tom McKenzie 
approached a half-breed who was cutting fire- 
wood at the edge of the clearing. The fellow 
whirled round when he heard the crunch of 
the trapper’s snowshoes and stood motionless 
as Tom came through the trees. 

‘*Howdy!’’ said Tom. 

‘*Bo’ jou’,’’ said the half-breed, and then 
started as his eyes fell on the silver-fox pelt. 

‘*Pretty fair piece of fur, isn’t it?’’ said Tom. 
‘*‘Used my last cartridge to get him. Came 
down here out of my way a mite to find out if 
you’ve got any thirty-thirty shells. ’’ 

For a moment the half-breed, whose eyes had 
not once left the pelt, made no answer, and 
then he said only one word: ‘‘No.’’ 

Instantly, for some reason that at the time 
he could not have explained, Tom regretted 
disclosing his lack of cartridges. 

Hearing a noise in the direction of the cabin, 
he turned and saw another man approaching. 
Like the one who was chopping, this woods- 
man wore a Mackinaw coat with trousers thrust 
into the tops of his moccasins. But he was not 
a half-breed. 

Tom was about to repeat his request for 
cartridges when he saw something that made 
him pause. There was a heavy, white scar on 
the man’s face from the edge of his right nos- 
tril to the corner of his right eye. It gave the 
fellow a peculiarly sinister squint. Though 
Tom had never before set eyes on the man, he 
knew instantly who he was. Joe Minto carried 





such a mark—Joe Minto, known through all. 


that region as a man to beware of. At camp 
fires voyageurs told unpleasant tales of Minto’s 
cruelty or expressed dark suspicions that he 
knew why such and such a trapper had never 
come home. Norman Scott was one, and Jean 
Coureau was another. Both men had been 
swallowed up in the wilderness. Tom McKenzie 
looked Joe Minto straight in the eyes and 
smiled. ‘‘ Trappin’ hereabouts ?’’ he asked. 








out at night to Shoshone. Nobody could trace 
it that way, without any hide or brand. That’s 
why they didn’t want the herd law; with all 
them cattle grazing in the hills, yours and 
Ludlum’s and stray bands out of other herds, 
they could pick up one most every day; work a 
little bunch down our way and, when night 
come, shoot one. That’s what Joe was doing 
when he was on your land. He could see you 
wasn’t suspicious. Your critters were the best 
of all, big and fat. That’s why he killed your 
cows, too; so’s he could steal their calves. Oh, 
they knew how to do it, all right! It was a 
regular business. ’’ 

She stopped abruptly ; the hard note in her 
young voice was like an echo of those cruel 
days. Harry was silent. How simple it all was 
now: Joe’s mysterious cut; Mrs. Biane’s sus- 
picion of strangers or even of friends; Joe’s 
poaching; Isita’s terror; and the never- 
explained stampeding of the herds that night. 

With a new, less bitter, accent in her voice, 
the younger girl went on: ‘‘ Before, it hadn’t 
seemed so bad to me. But after I knew you, 
when you were so generous, so kind, things 
were different. Oh, I wanted.so much to be 
friends! You never guessed. But of course they 
wouldn’t let me. I had to be round home to 
keep watch. You know why. And then they 
knew I’d have warned you, put you on your 
guard. You know I would have, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Dear Isita,’’ Harry said, much moved, ‘‘of 





course I know you would have.’’ The realiza- 
tion of what this mere child had suffered made 
her own loss insignificant. ‘‘ There’s one thing 
I should like to know, though,’’ she said. 
‘*Your father must have made money selling 
beef to the butcher. Why were you always so 
poor? You had scarcely enough to eat.’’ 

‘*He gambled it all away as fast as he made 
it. Mother and I never saw a penny.’’ 

‘*T understand. Well, don’t let’s think of it 
any.more!’’ Harry exclaimed. ‘‘ All that is 
past and gone. I’ve lost a few cattle, but I’ve 
gained a real friend. I’m satisfied, and I think 
we’re going to have no end of good times 
together.’’ Her ringing voice, her beaming 
face, would have reassured the most troubled 
heart, and in fact, for the first time in many 
days, Isita smiled with delight. 

There was only one shadow to mar Harry’s 
satisfaction. This was the knowledge that in 
taking Isita home she was adding another 
burden of expense to Rob’s already heavy load. 
Of course if he succeeded in finding a buyer 
for her herd there would not be the debt to 
Ludlum to reckon with, and if they did go 
down to the South Side she could probably 
find work in the large towns there. 

When, after resting for the night at a ranch 
house, they started on again the next morning, 
her mind was busy with plans. Even if her 
herd were sold, they would need more money 
for part payment on hay to feed Rob’s stock. 


Qy Clayton H.Ernst 


‘*Off and on,’’ said Minto. ‘‘ You got some- 
thin’ there, ain’t you?’’ he added, with his 
eyes on the fox pelt. ‘‘ Any more in your pack 
like that?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Tom. ‘‘First silver fox I ever 
got—and last, probably. I just stopped to say 
‘Howdy.’ I’ve got to cover twenty miles before 
sundown, so I’ll be movin’ on. So long!’’ 

*S’ long!’’ said Minto. 

Tom half expected that one of the men would 
throw the axe at him; nevertheless, he turned 
with seeming carelessness and swung off on 
his snowshoes. Once he glanced back over his 
shoulder and saw the half-breed whispering to 
Minto. He was not astonished to see the two 
men walk rapidly toward their cabin. 

Quickening his pace, Tom hurried away from 
the clearing, and as soon as he was sheltered 
by the trees he began to run. For two hundred 
yards he went at top speed and then he cau- 
tiously climbed a knoll. There, from a clump 
of spruces, he looked back at the clearing and 
saw what he had expected to see. 

Minto and the half-breed came out of the 
eabin with rifles in their hands, slipped on 
snowshoes that were leaning against the out- 
side wall and set out briskly on Tom’s trail. 

Tom waited no longer. He had guessed right. 
The look of cdvetousness that he had seen 
gleaming first in the black eyes of the half- 
breed and then in the gray, bloodshot eyes of 
Joe Minto had told its story. He knew that if 
those two could overtake him they would shoot 
him down as ruthlessly as they would butcher 
a snow-bound moose. Presently they would see 
by his tracks that he was hurrying to get away, 
and would come running after him like weasels 
on the hot scent of a rabbit. 

For a quarter of a mile Tom ran through the 
trees toward the west; then he turned south 
down the valley on the west shore of 
Little Bonnechére. The snow was just 
hard enough to make good shoeing, and 
he went at racing speed. He was young 
and strong and experienced, but he 
knew well enough that with the 
heavy burden of furs on his back 
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FROM A CLUMP OF SPRUCES, HE LOOKED BACK AT THE CLEARING 
AND SAW WHAT HE HAD EXPECTED TO SEE 


he could not hope to outrun the men behind 
him. If he trusted to speed alone he could hold 
his own for a few miles, and then slowly but 
surely the human bloodhounds would overtake 


‘him, and as he stumbled pantingly forward a| 


bullet would come whining into his head and 
the race would be over. If he threw away his 
heavy pack and ran on with the silver-fox pelt, 
the race would be longer, but the end would 
probably be the same, for he had already come 
twenty miles and he was not fresh. He did not 
seriously entertain the thought of throwing 
down his furs, however ; he had gathered them 
by hard work, and they represented almost his 
entire worldly wealth. He was ready to fight 
hard for them. 

On through the trees he ran, trying to find 
some way of escape. A dozen plans flashed 
through his mind and were as quickly dis- 
carded. But of a sudden a daring scheme came 
to him—such a last resort as only a brave man 


and a past master in woodcraft would think’ 


of attempting. If he could find the proper place, 
he would try it. 

To the right and to the left he looked. It 
was a rolling country covered with heavy 
timber. Up a tree-covered knoll he dashed, 
down the slope on the other side, and along 
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And if she did go to work for wages, it would 
not be hard to place Isita with some good 
family who would give her her board in ex- 
change for help with the housework while she 
went to school. Yes, it seemed that all would 
arrange itself ; that is, if only Rob had managed 
to sell her herd and to find hay for his own. 

“Tf only! If only!’? The monotonous clip- 
clop! of the horses’ feet repeated those signifi- 
cant little words—significant because upon them 
hinged all that had gone before. If only she 
had been satisfied with thirty head! If only she 
had not been in such a hurry to own a big herd! 
If only she had not lost her temper and in 
doing so shot one of Ludlum’s cows! If only 
she had herded her own cattle more under- 
standingly! As she looked back over the year 
she saw that from the very start she had done 
things that had meant spending money, had 
got herself and her brother into predicaments, 
while Rob had plodded behind, straightening 
out the difficulties and finding the money to 
pay for her mistakes. 

And now here she was bringing home Isita! 
Not that she could have refused the responsi- 
bility. Rob would not have wanted her to do 
that. Only somehow Isita seemed to be the last 
straw that she was adding to his load. A sudden 
vision rose before her of Rob traveling endless 
miles up and down the South Side hunting for 
hay, hunting for a buyer of her herd. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


BONNECHERE 


the base of an eight-foot ledge. Suddenly he 
saw the place for which he was looking. Close 
to the ledge at his right grew two young fir 
balsams, crowding together with their boughs 
interlocked and with their bushy upper 
branches rising twice a man’s height above the 
top of the ledge. 

Without pausing, Tom ran past these trees 
so close that his body brushed them. Straight 
on he went until he had mounted a slight rise 
and plunged down into the hollow beyond. 
Here he stopped for the merest fraction of a 
second and looked behind him to make sure 
that he was out of sight of the ledge. Then he 
leaped to the right and made a short half circle 
through the woods back toward the top of the 
ledge. On the way he slipped the pack from his 
shoulders and dropped his rifle into the snow. 

Within sixty seconds from the moment he 
had passed the two fir balsams he was standing 
on top of the ledge in the shelter of their dense 
feathery branches, looking down at his own 
snowshoe tracks eight feet below. Anyone fol- 
lowing his trail would have no reason to sus- 
pect that just beyond the next rise it turned 
sharply to the right and doubled back. 

He freed his feet from the snowshoes and 
crouched there, trying to listen, but hearing 
only the loud thump, thump, thump, of his 
own pounding heart. 

The moments passed, and still no sound ex- 
cept the chipping of a chickadee broke the 
silence of the woods. Then with increasing 
plainness there came to the trapper’s ears 
the chuk-chuk-chuk-chuk-chuk of snowshoes. 
Through the fir branches the young trapper 
saw Joe Minto running up the trail with rifle 
in hand. A dozen yards behind him came the 
half-breed, carrying his gun in his left hand. 

Tom let the leader pass beneath him; then 
he stiffened his muscles and, as the half-breed 
came opposite, he launched himself through 
the air. Like a loup-cervier leaping upon a 
scuttling partridge, he plunged down upon the 
half-breed. He struck him on the head and 
the shoulders, and the man fell heavily into the 
snow without a cry. Tom’s whole thought was 
on the rifle. He must get his hands on it within 
the fraction of a second. As the half-breed fell, 
the gun flew out of his hand and dropped 
ahead, but almost before it touched the snow 
Tom was after it. He turned a somersault in 
the trail and came up on his knees with the 
gun in his hands. Even as he was swinging it 
forward and fumbling frantically for the trigger 
he realized that Joe Minto, forty feet ahead, 
was in the act of turning round. 

**Drop it!’’ cried Tom, and surprised himself 
by the menace of his voice. 

Joe Minto heard the command and knew 
that it was a warning of sudden death. With a 
curse he let his weapon fall into the snow. 

Tom backed away from the trail until he 
could keep an eye on the half-breed, who was 
dazedly struggling to his feet. 

‘*Now, you, Minto,’’ he said, ‘‘come down 
past me and stand by your partner.’’ 

When Minto had obeyed, Tom moved along 
a few steps and picked up the other rifle. 

‘““These two guns will add weight to my 
pack,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’m going to take them 
down to Nominigan with me. I’ll leave them 
in Kearney’s store, if you want to get ’em some- 
time. Now, you boys step lively toward your 
cabin. ’’ 

When Tom had watched the two men until 
they were out of sight he recovered his snow- 
shoes, his pelts and his rifle. After fastening 
his own weapon and Minto’s on his pack, he 
turned his face once more toward the distant 
town. Once more the song was in his heart. 


Toes 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


OME of the men who seek public office had 
apparently rather be elected than esteemed. 


Bank Paper needs a Stamp to give it Worth ; 
True Gold has Value as it comes from Earth. 
HE man of industry who lacks genius 
accomplishes more than the man of genius 
who lacks industry. 


HE horse that was the subject of the 
famous discussion between Mr. Pickwick 
and the saturnine cab driver is rivaled by a 
venerable mule in Hammond, Indiana, that is 
still frisky at the ripe old age of forty-two 
years. As a reward for his faithful labors the 
old mule is an honored pensioner, and he bids 
fair to become a veritable Methuselah among 
his kind. 
EXICO had a parcel-post system long 
before the United States. On one occasion 
at least the post office carried such a ‘‘parcel’’ 
as probably never was mailed north of the Rio 
Grande. A traveler who wished to return a 
hired mule to the owner addressed a tag and 
fastened it to the mule’s bridle, paid the post- 
master $2.50 and gave the carrier a fee. The 
mule was delivered by parcel post. 


N October 17 the Secretary of the Treasury 

signed a check for $2, 648, 349,171.53—the 
largest ever drawn, it is said. Because it was 
made payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States for redeeming certificates of indebtedness 
and other obligations, the money really was 
not transferred. The largest check ever drawn 
on the Treasury for money that went out of 
the country was one for $200,000,000, which 
we lent to Great Britain. 


E in America have come to take automo- 

biles for granted. On January 1, 1918, in 
the United States alone, 6,146,617 automobiles 
were registered, not counting motor cycles and 
machines licensed to dealers. The automobile 
business at that time represented a capital of 
$1,297,000,000 and provided employment for 
830,000 people. Yet on January 1, 1917, all the 
countries in the world other than the United 
States were using only 719,246 automobiles. 


HOSE who are wont to think of France 

as distinguished only for its gallantry and 
its literature should consider also its achieve- 
ments in science. The early French astronomers 
prepared the way for the modern science of 
astronomy. Pasteur reduced the normal death 
rate of civilized countries from about thirty for 
each thousand of population to about fifteen. 
Coulomb, Laplace and Ampére were among 
those who laid the foundation for the inven- 
tions that have made electricity indispensable 
to modern civilization ; and a French laboratory 
gave us radium, which has possibilities that as 
yet we hardly realize. 


T a recent meeting of the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America a delegate from 
the Free Church Council of Great Britain 
presented plans for an international celebration 
of the Mayflower tercentenary. Those who 
suggest the international celebration desire to 
bring the churches of England and of America 
into closer relation and to return to the true 
sense of social and moral values that the Pil- 
grims cherished. Besides calling to mind the 
half-forgotten details of a great story, they 
wish to gain for the present generation some- 
thing of the spirit of those hardy pioneers. 


HE Friends’ War Relief Service in France 

is one of many organizations that have done 
work to be proud of. Its reconstruction unit, 
which is engaged in the greatest single piece | 
of reconstruction in the devastated area, has 
had five hundred workers in the field and will 
keep at least three hundred there during the 
coming winter. It has rebuilt more than forty 
villages; it has maintained two factories for 
making demountable houses, and it has set up 








thousands of the houses ; it has conducted eight 


institutions for medical relief and innumerable 
relief centres; it has cared for refugees; it has 
ploughed and seeded land ; and it has conducted 
codperative stores that sell necessaries to the 
refugees for much less than cost. 


o ¢ 
THANKSGIVING, 1919 


| HAT are the gifts of God for which 
we.should be thankful as this annual 


festival returns? The barns and the 
storehouses filled with a generous harvest? The 
return of our young men victorious from a 
great and terrible war? The honorable and 
useful position that this nation has been per- 
mitted to take among the great powers of the 
earth? The strength and the commercial pros- 
perity that enable us to bear without staggering 
buidens that only a few years ago would have 
seemed insupportable? _ 

Yes; for all of those things we should be 
thankful. There are those among us who would 
persuade us otherwise. They think, not of the 
victory, but of the inevitable losses that pre- 
ceded it; not of the abundance with which we 
are blessed, but of the conditions that for 
the moment make food dear instead of cheap. 
Their eyes are fixed on the burden of debt and 
of industrial unrest that we have to bear, and 
they cannot glory in the strength that permits 
us to sustain it. 

These last years have taught us that there 
are other than material blessings for which to 
give thanks. That is well; it would be shock- 
ing if Thanksgiving should come to mean 
nothing except a feast; it would be shameful if 
we should find nothing desirable in life beyond 
peace, plenty and a quiet mind. Those are all 
good things, but there are times when they are 
not the best things; when national honor is to 
be preferred to peace, sacrifice to plenty, and a 


*| brave struggle for right and justice to the 


pleasures of a quiet life. 

We have reason to be thankful that in these 
troubled times our country chose honor instead 
of peace and submitted to sacrifice when it 
might at least have snatched at further profit. 
Our generation lives ata critical and dangerous 
moment in history. Let us be thankful that 
God has given us the strength to come honor- 
ably to this day, and that we seem to see 
reserves of faith and patriotism in the nation 
sufficient to carry us safe into a future even 
nobler and happier than our past. 


od 


THE COAL STRIKE 


HE strike of the soft-coal miners was one 
| of those demonstrations of which The 
Companion spoke in a recent article. It 
was called by a conference of union officials, 
without the expressed desire of the workers 
themselves, and, according to all appearances, 
for another purpose than that which was 
alleged. The demands were startling, and the 
spirit in which they were made seemed even 
more hostile to the public and to the govern- 
ment of the nation than to the employing 
operators. 

It was not possible to convince the unpreju- 
diced onlooker that the strike was a necessary 
weapon in a conflict for improved conditions of 
work or for better pay. Whatever the facts were 
in the past, the coal miner to-day is not over- 
worked and in general he is well paid. With- 
out special knowledge of the industry, it is 
hard to say what is just and reasonable; but 
it is difficult indeed to see how a thirty-hour 
week and an increase of sixty per cent in pay 
could have been granted without perilously 
diminishing the supply of coal and increasing 
its cost to a point that would seriously affect 
the prices of almost all manufactured articles. 
However that may be, the officials of the min- 
ers’ unions made no serious effort to prove that 
those apparently inevitable results would not 
follow. They simply ordered the strike; and 
when the President tried, on behalf of the 
nation, to persuade them to continue at work 
during a reasonable arbitration of their de- 
mands, their spokesman refused in terms that 
were deliberately offensive. 

The circumstances of the strike made it ap- 
pear that the miners’ organization, like other 
organizations that could be named, had fallen 
into the hands of men who have other objects 
than those of the real trade-union; who mean, 
if they can, to substitute for a government re- 
sponsible to the whole people a government 
responsible to organized labor—a government of 
which they personally shall be the masters. 
The steps that the Administration took to 
control the strike show clearly enough that 
such was the view of the situation taken in 
Washington. 

The strike had small chance of success, and 
the miners acted wisely in abandoning it when 





they found the authority of the government and 
the weight of public opinion clearly against 
them. But there will be other attempts to 
arouse union labor against the rest of the na- 
tion and to force the government at Washing- 
ton into subservience to the radicals. Nothing 
except an early agreement between intelligent 
and broad-minded representatives of both em- 
ployers and employed on a fair and reasonable 
solution of the labor question can keep this 
difficult and dangerous issue out of the ap- 
proaching Presidential election. Even such an 
agreement might prove unavailing; for the 
radicals, who are determined to bring about 
an industrial and political revolution, are not 
in a mood to retreat, and those who would 
preserve the republic can yield no more 
ground without disaster. 


J 
THE QUEST OF YOUTH 


OUTH desires much. It dreams of for- 

tune, success, glory, power; longs and 

struggles for them. Yet more than for all 
those things youth longs to get out of itself; 
and perhaps that longing is at the base of all 
the others. When we begin to open our spiritual 
eyes, we see all round us a world of shadows, 
creatures fashioned like us in the outer gesture 
and carriage of living, yet whose inner exist- 
ence we can never touch. Go where we will, 
do what we will, we are imprisoned in our- 
selves, Our souls yearn and strive and fret to 
touch the souls behind all those smiling, frown- 
ing faces, yet never can. 

That longing for spiritual contact is the 
foundation of society and friendship. Above 
all, it expresses itself in the youthful, over- 
whelming, all-involving tide of love. Here at 
last the boy or the girl believes that he has 
found the one soul that can be touched through 
all the deceptions and shadows and disguises. 
Alas! love, perfectly realized, may give much, 
but it cannot give that. Not even through love 
can we get out of ourselves. Not even through 
the whirlwind revelation of love can we for an 
instant touch the real soul behind the revealing 
—or concealing—lips and eyes. The full, final 
appreciation of our solitude is the tragedy of 
youth and marks its real transition into the 
completeness of maturity. 

For with age we learn to accept facts and to 
make the best of them. We must live and die 
alone. We cannot touch the souls of others. We 
must take love and friendship and life for what 
they are, which is much, and not ask for what 
they are not. In time we come to find that we 
can be surprisingly busy for others, even if 
they are only phantoms and shadows. In the 
rush and press of living for those souls which 
are hidden our own souls cease to be so obtru- 
sively manifest; and, in the end, if we think 
about the matter at all, we see that the true 
way to get out of ourselves is to forget our- 
selves altogether. - 

But in these later years let us try not to 
lose sight of what we were in the earlier; let 
us understand the eternal quest of youth and 
sympathize with it and forgive it, not treat it 
with impatience or contempt or scorn. For, 
after all, youth’s passionate desire and effort 
to get out of itself are the most ennobling things 
in life. 

es 


FOR BETTER ENGLISH 


T was announced some time ago—The Com- 
panion commented on it at the time—that 
the schools of the country would observe 

this fall a ‘‘ Better English Week.’’ The period 
finally chosen was the first week in November, 
and a great many of the schools ‘‘observed”’ it 
by giving some part of every day to considering 
how we can improve our common speech. 

The motive was good, but the way it was 
harnessed was clumsy and ineffective. In the 
first place, many of the towns called it a ‘‘drive 
for pure English, ’’ which is about as happy a 
combination of words and ideas as the remark 
of the woman who explained the wound on her 
cheek by saying, ‘‘ Another lady bit me.’’ You 
may be able to raise money, and increase the 
membership of organizations by ‘‘drives’’ ; but 
you cannot attain to good English in that way. 

But worse than the ‘‘drive’’ is the cheap 
pseudo-patriotism that insisted on calling it 
‘*American Speech Week.’’ It may flatter our 
vanity to talk about the ‘‘American Lan- 
guage, ’’ but for persons of sound learning and 
real cultivation our tongue is what it has 
always been: the English language, the strong- 
est, the richest and the most fluent that the 
mind of man ever evolved: a heritage from our 
forefathers that we should be proud to own and 
to keep. When you hear in the Bible of King 
James the rolling thunder of Job or the mellow 
music of Isaiah or the convincing voice of Paul, 





you are listening, not to ‘‘American,’’ but to 
English, and English at its best. 

One of the programmes of the week referred 
to the pupils’ carrying good English beyond 
the ‘‘portals’’ of the schoolhouses, mentioned a 
‘*playlet’’ that they had written, spoke of catch 
phrases as ‘‘slogans’’ and ended by telling the 
reader to “get the habit.” That may be ‘‘ Amer- 
ican,’’ but it is not good English. 

The end of the matter is that good English 
is most easily and naturally learned at home. 
What the child carries to his first school is what 
he has heard from the lips of his parents. If 
that is poor English, he. will speak poor Eng- 
lish, and nothing will reform it except good 
reading, long pursued; study under teachers 
who know what good English is and who will 
correct him every time they hear him speak in- 
correctly, whether in class or out; and finally, 
giving attention to the matter himself. It takes 
years; it will not permit effort to be relaxed ; it 
can be helped little, if any, by a ‘‘drive’’— 
unless the drive last through fifty-two weeks 
of every twelvemonth. 


os 


LAW AND ORDER 


VERY American whose heart and brain 
E are sound, no matter to which party he 
may profess allegiance, should be proud 
and happy over the result of the November 
elections. In most of the states where elections 
were held there were merely the usual party 
contests, lacking special significance. Upon 
them we make no comment. In two states the 
issue was of great importance, and the result 
in each was in the highest degree satisfactory. 
In New York Tammany undertook one of 
its most arrogant and audacious enterprises. It 
refused to renominate a judge of high character 
and excellent achievement, who was supported 
by all the bar associations, and who, although 
himself a Democrat, was nominated by the 
Republicans; and it put up in his stead an 
untried man. The evident purpose was to attach 
the judiciary, which ought to be free of all 
party entanglements, to the Tammany machine. 
The voters of the great city, which can give 
enormous Democratic majorities, resented Mr. 
Murphy’s act and triumphantly elected judges 
who will be under no party obligations what- 
ever. 

But the great contest was in Massachusetts. 
Our readers probably know what was the issue 
there, for the contest attracted attention and 
interest in every part of the country. Neverthe- 
less, as a matter of record, we outline it in as 
few words as possible. The police of the city 
of Boston, in defiance of an order of admitted 
legality, not only formed a ‘‘union,’’ which 
they were at liberty to do, but attached that 
union to the American Federation of Labor, 
which they were forbidden to do. A certain 
number of them—officers of the union—having 
after trial been suspended for the offense, all 
the members of the union, three fourths of the 
entire police force of the city, ‘‘struck,’’ aban- 
doned their posts and left the city unprotected. 
Disorder, riot and bloodshed followed. 

A commissioner of police, who had been 
appointed by a Republican governor, decided 
and announced that none of the striking police- 
men should ever be reinstated and began to 
organize a new police force; meanwhile he 
protected the city with state guardsmen and 
volunteers. Policemen are not employees but 
officers, and are bound by oath to observe and 
to enforce the laws. The strikers had violated 
both parts of their oath. They had refused to 
obey a lawful order governing their own acts 
and had left the city exposed to all the dangers 
of unrepressed lawlessness. Furthermore, their 
joining and becoming subject to the decisions 
of an organization that is self-formed, and of 
self-assumed authority only, made their alle- 
giance to city and state, which should be 
supreme, secondary and subordinate. 

Whether law and order should be maintained 
became an issue in state politics, in which, for 
the time being, Massachusetts was merely act- 
ing for the nation. Should policemen be per- 
mitted to strike? Should the bold stand taken 
by the governor be maintained? The Demo- 
cratic state convention timidly, the Democratic 
candidate for governor boldly, championed the 
cause of the policemen and virtually promised 
them that they should be restored to their old 
positions. It therefore ceased to be a question 
of party politics only, and became a question of 
law and order. Democrats by the hundred 
openly, and many others quietly, declared their 
purpose of voting for Gov. Coolidge. The uncer- 
tainty of the election arose from the unknown 
position of such labor-union men as usually 
vote the Republican ticket. 

The election dispelled all doubts. Massachu- 
setts, which is sometimes classed as politically 
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doubtful, and which last year gave Gov. Cool- | 
idge less than 20,000 majority, reélected him | 
by more than 124,000. Nominally it was a 
Republican victory, but Republicans them- 

selves realize and admit that it was much more | 
than that. Scores of prominent Democrats | 
publicly declared their approval of the gov-| 
ernor’s conduct of the police strike, or rather | 
desertion, and their intention to support him; 

and thousands of other Democrats voted for 

him without having announced their purpose. 

When the result became known, telegrams of | 
congratulation poured in from Democratic gov- | 
ernors and other men prominent in the party, 
and, most significant of all, from the President 
himself, felicitating a party opponent on his | 
success. 

It was a victory of law and order. It proved 
that when the American people are aroused | 
they can be trusted to uphold the old and good | 
principles that have governed them ever since 
they became one people. It is a pity that they 
do not stay aroused and are not always vigi- 
lant; but it is well to know that the force and 
the will are there, to be relied upon in an 


emergency. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 6 to November 12) 


ONGRESS.—On November 7 the Senate 

passed the preamble to the resolution 
ratifying. the peace treaty, which requires the 
written assent of three Allied powers to any 
American reservations. The vote was 48 to 40. 
On the next day it passed the reservation 
making the United States the sole judge of 
whether its international obligations have been 
fulfilled, in case it determines to withdraw 
from the League of Nations. The vote was 50 
to 35. It then took up the reservation that 
declines to admit any obligation under Article 
X of the treaty except by the consent of Con- 
gress. It was reported that fifty-one Senators 
had signed a petition for a vote of closure in 
order to prevent the irreconcilable enemies of 
the treaty from debating it indefinitely. —-By 
a vote of 238 to 8 the House passed the bill in- 
structing the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to sell all the vessels built 
and now held by them to private citizens of the 
United States. ——The House voted, 309 to 1, 
to exclude Mr. Victor L. Berger, who was 
convicted of violating the espionage act, from 
his seat in Congress.——The Esch railway 
reorganization bill was debated in the House. 


S 


ABOR TROUBLES. — On November 8 

Judge Anderson of the United States 
listrict Court ordered the mine workers to 
stop their strike, on the ground that under 
the Lever act they were guilty of a crime in 
arranging to check the @©a. v. suck 
production or to limit aint 
the distribution of fuel. 
The officials of the 
union at first declared 
they would not submit | 
tou the court’s order, 
and the council of the 
American Federation 
of Labor voted to in- 
dorse the strike. Wiser 
counsels prevailed, 
however, and on No- 
vember 11 the officials 
of the United Mine 
Workers withdrew the 
strike order and in- 
structed the men to return to work. The Sec- 
retary of Labor immediately arranged another 
conference between representatives of the oper- 
ators and the mine workers, to be held at 
Washington on November 14. On November 12 
it was announced that the United Mine Work- 
ers would not press their appeal against the 
ruling of Judge Anderson. —The steel strike 
was still in force, but the steel companies were 
producing nearly their full quantity of steel. 

so] 

HE ELECTION.—According to the final 

tabulation of the vote in Ohio, the state 
voted against ratifying the prohibitory amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution by a majority 
of 542 in more than a million votes. A recount 
of the vote has been demanded. 

so] 


ABOR CONFERENCE. —The interna- 
tional conference remained in session 
during the week. It discussed various aspects 
of the labor situation, but took no action of 
importance, e 


MERICAN LEGION.—The first conven- 
tion of the Legion met at Minneapolis | 

on November 10. Mr. Henry D. Lindsley of 
Texas was made permanent chairman and Mr. 
Franklin d’Olier of Pennsylvania was elected 
president. The convention passed a resolution 
favoring a bonus to all service men and 
women ; another calling for the deportation of 
aliens and the severe punishment of others 
who are guilty of disloyalty or of attempting | 








WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


In executive charge of the 
steel workers’ strike 





to overthrow the present government; and 
another against the admission of Asiatics to 
citizenship. e 


HE REDS.—On November 7 and 8 the 

government authorities arrested several 
hundred persons who were accused of plotting 
or advocating the overthrow of the present 
form of government. Many of them were mem- 
bers of the so-called Union of Russian Workers, 
and among the prisoners was ‘‘Jim’’ Larkin, 
the agitator and strike leader who first won 
notoriety as the head of the transport-workers’ 
strike in Dublin. Almost all the persons ar- 
rested are aliens, and deportation proceedings in 
the courts are to follow their arrest. Quantities 
of inflammatory literature, praising the soviet 


régime in Russia and urging revolution in this | 


country, were seized. ——During an Armistice 
Day parade at Centralia, Washington, four 
former soldiers were killed by shots fired from 
the roofs of buildings by snipers believed to be 
members Of the I. W. W. The indignant crowd 
wrecked the hall of the I. W. W., seized sev- 
eral suspicious characters and lynched one 
man against whom the evidence was strong. 
The outrage roused great indignation in the 
Northwest, and it was followed by the arrest 
of many I. W. W. members in the Pacifie Coast 
cities. 2 


RINCE OF WALES. —The Prince entered 
the United States on November 10, and 
proceeded directly to Washington, where he 
was Officially received by the Vice President. 
e 
EACE CONGRESS.—Germany has been 
required to give its assent to an additional 
protocol by which it is to satisfy certain unful- 
filled terms of the armistice and to make 
reparation for the sinking of the German war 
fleet at Scapa Flow. The representatives of 
Germany were expected in Paris on November 
10, but they did not appear. ——On November 7 
the Supreme Council dispatched a fourth ulti- 
matum, demanding that Roumania withdraw 
its troops from Hungary at once. It was an- 
nounced in Budapest that the evacuation of 
the city would begin at once. The Czecho- 
Slovaks, who have been holding the coal mines 
at Salgo-Tarjan, have also promised to restore 
them to the Hungarians. 


S 


ERMANY.—The general strike called by 

the Independent Socialist and Communist 
parties failed completely. Few of the trade- 
unions showed any interest in the movement. 
—-On November 7 Hugo Haase, the president 
of the Independent Socialist party, died from a 
bullet wound received a month before. He was 
shot by an Austrian named Voss, whom he 
was suing in the courts on a charge of extor- 
tion. 9 


UNGARY.—The prospect of a new con- 

stitutional government to be formed by 
representatives of the various parties in Hun- 
gary, except the Communists, and satisfactory 
to the Entente nations, was said to be good. 
Adm. Horthy, who commands the Hungarian 
army, is ready to put the army at the disposal 
of such a government, though he has consist- 
ently refused to offer its support to the existing 
Friedrich régime. —-The Hungarian govern- 
ment has demanded that Austria surrender 
Josef Pogany, Minister of War in Bela Kun’s 
cabinet, to be tried for instigating the murder 
of the late Count Tisza. 


S 


USSIA.—The news of the week was favor- 
able to the Red army. In Siberia its 
advance reached the Ishim River, and here 
and there was said to have crossed it. The 
military situation of Adm. Kolchak grew in- 
creasingly serious. It was reported that the 
civilian population had been ordered to leave 
Omsk and that the government offices were 
being moved from Omsk to Irkutsk. At the 
same time, it was added that Kolchak would 
not evacuate Omsk, but would make it the 
centre of his defensive campaign.——In south- 
ern Russia Bolshevik forces were said to be 
threatening Kiev once more, and their dis- 
patches said that Gen. Denikine’s front was 
broken for a distance of forty-seven miles. In 
the Petrograd region Gen. Yudenitch was 
reported to have extricated his army from the 
danger in which it stood, and to be counter- 
attacking. ——Delegates from the Baltic states 
met at Dorpat on November 10 to consider 
what policy those states should pursue toward 
the Bolsheviki and toward one another. Dele- 
gates from Poland, Finland and the Ukraine 
also attended.—-A dispatch from Dorpat, 
dated November 12, asserted that the Lettish 
troops had driven the Russo-German forces of 
Col. Bermondt out of Riga. 
e 
RELAND.—On November 11 the authori- 
ties raided the offices of the Sinn Fein 
Parliament, seized a quantity of documents 


|and arrested nine persons, among them three 


elected members of the British House of Com- 
mons. ——During the celebration of Armistice 
Day there were street fights in Cork between 


|Sinn Fein sympathizers and the soldiers, and 


in Dublin between the Sinn Feiners and a 
body of Trinity College students. 


























ORE pep, speed, good looks and _ ||| 
comfort than have ever been sewed MK 
into a shoe before. i 


‘*Big Nine!’’ The shoe with Nine Big 
Points! Until you get into ‘‘Big Nines’’ 
you'll never know how much service you 
can get out of your feet. 


Their springiness gives you speed. Their 
surefootedness gives you confidence. Their 
strength and comfort give you endurance. 
‘*Big Nines’’ are for everything your feet 
ever do between breakfast and bed. 


~ And their middle name is wear! ‘‘Big 


Nines’”’ are the most economical shoes on the 
market. 


Here are the Nine Big Points of ‘‘ Big 
Nine”’ supremacy: 


(6) Fine duck uppers 


1) Leather ankle-patch 
and lining 


2) Real horsehide trim- 


ming , (7) Footform last 
(3) Double stitching (8) Big ‘‘C’’ sole of 
(4) Leather Lacings thick live rubber 
(5) Cork innersole— (9) Reinforced toe and 





always comfortable foxing 
“*Big Nines’’ are great for father, mother and sisters, 
too. They’re made for the whole family. 


Get the jump on the other fellow. 
sells ‘“Big Nines’’ and get a pair. Remember they are AIH 
made in both brown and white. But be sure they are | i 
“*Big Nines’? —look for the big “‘C’’ on the sole. AA 


Go to the store that 









Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 


Factory: Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches 
Chicago-618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. New York-142 Duane St. 
Philadelphia-20 N. Third St. 
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i tine EIR patteran is the streamered kelp that 
drifts on the homing tide; 
The gray gulls loiter on widespread wings to 
answer their brother-hail ; 
The roads they follow across the world are the 
white sea-trails untried, 
The tents they pitch when the day grows dim, 
the lashings of wind-swept sail. 


And ever the song of their bearded lips 
Comes echoing back to me, 

**Mates of the wave, 

Kin to the winds, 
Lords of the Open Sea!” 


Their camp-fire’s light is the leaping flame that 
burns in the dying west, 
And I cateh the lilt of their zither song in the 
beat of the mid-sea rain; 
Their loves, the breast of the fickle sea, and 
the sweet of a dream’s unrest 
When the moon, as bright as a gypsy coin, 
drips up from the waves again. 


And ever the song of their bearded lips 
Comes echoing sweet to me, 

“Mates of the wave, 

Kin to the winds, 
Lords of the Open Sea!” 


The sea wind plucks at my silken sleeve in the 
streets of the crowded mart; : 
The sea gulls circle and find me out, and 
buffet along beside, 
Tho’ I fill my ears with the jesters’ mirth to 
stifle my crying heart, 
And turn my face from the gray-winged ships 
that strain with the seaward tide. 


But ever the call of a gypsy song 
Comes echoing clear to me, 
“Mates of the wave, 
Kin to the winds, 
Lords of the Open Sea!” 


oS 9? 


THE COMFORT OF MYSTERY 


(NGELINA was a sore trial to her old 
pastor because she was a faddist. 
She was always enthusiastic about 
some new scheme that would solve 
the economic problems of the coun- 
try, some book that had discovered 
the origin of life, or some theory that 

solved the mysteries of evil. If you could have 
plotted a graph of her mind, it would have looked 
like a herringbone. She never stayed on the main 
track long, but kept darting off to right or left on 
one barren lead or another. 

Her newest fad was a book that purported to 
solve all the mysteries of religion, and she was 
entranced with it. 

“O Dr. Sutherland,” she exclaimed, ‘‘it’s per- 
fectly wonderful! It just rationalizes everything 
about religion and makes it all as simple as abc.” 

“Then I don’t like it,” said the old doctor with 
a twinkle in his kindly eyes. 

“But, doctor, you haven’t read it; so how can 
you say you don’t like it?’”’ persisted Angelina. 

“Because, Angelina,” replied the doctor, “when 
you have taken the mystery out of religion, you 
have taken the comfort out of it. A God whom 
you could compass with the mind would be no 
God to you, would he? It is the same with the 
personality of Christ, and the other mysteries 
about religion. Mind you, I’m not saying that we 
shouldn’t- use our minds. It was Christ Himself 
who said, ‘Thou shalt tove the Lord thy God 
- with... all thy mind.’ But, Angelina, it’s the 
unfathomable in our religion that is the comfort- 
ing thing in it. The old poem says of Christ: 








“O to have watched thee through the vineyards 
wander, 
Pluck the ripe ears and into evening roam; 
Followed and known that in the twilight yonder 
Legions of angels shone about thy home. 


“That’s it, Angelina,’ he said gently. ‘“‘The in- 
stincts of humanity have always followed Christ 
home through the twilight of his humanity into 
the glory of his sonship in the eternal dwelling 
place. People say that in a clear-thinking age like 
this you can’t get the world to believe in a miracle. 
As a matter of fact, the fathomless needs of the 
human soul will not let men believe in anything 
iess stupendous and divine. 

“TI ran across a little thing the other day,” he 
continued, ‘‘written by one of the rarest mystics 
of England in the nineteenth century, that sums it 
all up. He says, ‘When men have spun their last 
compassable theory of religion and of life, the 
weary, and heartbroken children of men will be 
found breaking through the meshes of argument, 
sweeping away the glosses from divine truth, and 
casting themselves upon that mystery of mercy 
and might which is as the mystery of the stars.’ 

“T think he’s right, Angie,” said the old minister 
affectionately. “‘Always suspect the man who 
makes truth too simplé.” 


os 


THE FIRST STEP 


ARCIA’S face was white, her eyes 
were unwontedly bright, and her 
lips were set in a hard, mutinous 
line. 

“D’ve made up my mind!” she an- 

s nounced. “I don’t care if all my 

4 eleven aunts and thirty-two cousins 
cast me off forever! I’m going to live my own life! 

I’ll never make a teacher in a thousand years, and 

it’s wicked to me and wicked to the children to keep 

me at it just because it’s a nice, ladylike thing to 
do. I could sell things—I know I could. I’d love 
it! I’d work my way up if there was any way to 
work up in the store; and if there wasn’t, I’d find 

a store where there was. You couldn’t keep me 

down if you piled a mountain on top of me. Why 

should people paste arbitrary, ages-old labels on 
different kinds of work, anyhow? Why shouldn’t 
all necessary work be equally honorable?” 

“Tt should,’ Cousin Annise agreed quietly. 

“Well, then?” 

“Well, then, what?” 

“Why haven’t I the right to live my life out in 
something I’m made to do instead of wearing it 
out in something that’s torture to me?” 

“You have.” 

“Oh, stop it!” Marcia cried desperately. ‘Forgive 
me, Cousin Nan, but, oh, do say it straight out!” 





“T was just thinking that if I know Marcia Banks 
she will never really enjoy her new world if she 
| knows underneath that she shirked the old one.” 
| “I haven't shirked!” Marcia cried indignantly. 

“T didn’t think that of you, Cousin Nan.” 

“IT didn’t say you had—yet. But you will, if you 
go before you have conquered.” 

“You mean before I’ve learned to like teaching? 
| I might as well die this minute, then.” 
| Not necessarily. Do all your pupils like to 
| study? Don’t some of them hate it as much as you 

hate teaching? Are you teaching them to ‘do their 
| lessons’ or to conquer them?” 

“H’m!” remarked Marcia. 

She left soon after that without committing 
herself, but the next day she nodded when dull, 
defiant Norrie Baker, kept after school for an in- 
terview, cried, “I hate lessons! Why should I do 
what I hate? I want to make hats!” 

“I know, Norrie,” Marcia said. ‘‘I feel just the 
same way about something in my life.” 

Norrie stared. ‘You do?” 

“Yes, and a good friend took me to task for it 
yesterday. She showed me that I oughtn’t to let 
myself be beaten’ by the thing I hated. Let’s just 
see how well we can fight, Norrie, you and I, and 
then we’ll have a right to enjoy the things we want 
to do when we come to 
them. Meantime, do you 








talk, I took a hand in it myself. I was forrard with 
my work and was ¢al’latin’ to sort of rest up a day 
and take things easy, so I says to my wife, ‘If you 
and Mis’ Coates are so set on goin’ to Bangor, I 
want you both sh’d get ready in the mornin’ and 
go!’ says I. ‘I’ll take it onto myself to look out 
f’r the youngster one day.’ 

“I was a mite su’prised at the way she took it; 
I won’t go so far’s to say it teched my temper, 
but mebbe it stiffened my disp’sition a speck. It 
b’iled down to this: she didn’t feel I was comp’tent 
to take care of that boy one day. I jest sot back in 
my chair and looked at her a minute, and then I 
says: 

Well,’ says I, ‘mebbe you’re right and I’m 
wrong, but that boy don’t weigh over sixty pounds, 
and I weigh in the neighborhood of two hund’ud, 
and if I ain’t able to look after him one day,’ I 
says, ‘it’s high time I found it out.’ 

“The long and short of it was, they got ready and 
went yesterday morning. Both of ’em looked back 
kind of worried when they drove off, and I saw Mis’ 
Coates whisper somethin’ to the boy ’fore they 
started; but I didn’t know what it was, of course. 

“T ain’t goin’ to try to tell you every move of the 
day, Hyne, but 1’ll say this: if I’d known what a 
passel of springs a boy twelve years old is, I’d 
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he shouted at the top of his lungs, “I have a wife 
and five children living in Bolton!” 

“Well, if ye don’t put yer bloomin’ ’ead down, 
she’ll be a widow,” came the swift, uncompro- 
mising response. 

The telephone lines that the British gunners 
strung were constantly a’source of annoyance to 
privates and officers, who tripped over them at 
night. An officer, who had probably suffered many 
times, said one evening, ““The Boches may rush 
our first line; they may penetrate our second and 
pierce our third ; but as long as the guniier’s cable 
is somewhere in the rear, England can always feel 
herself secure.” 

oe < 


OLD GLORY FIRST 


T was only a little incident, but the thousands 
I of spectators will not soon forget it. During a 

football game between teams representing the 
artillery and the cavalry at an army camp a few 
years ago a young cavalryman ran out from the 
crowd and climbed a telegraph pole and hung 
from the lowest crossbar the yellow banner of the 
cavalry. An artilleryman, resenting his’ act, fol- 
lowed him, and climbed the pole and placed the 
deep red banner of the ar- 
tillery on the second cross- 





want to make a hat now?” 

Norrie nodded. 

“Suppose you bring your 
things over to-night, and 
we’ll see what we can do 
with them.” 

“Why, Miss Banks!” 
Norrie cried in incredu- 
lous delight. 


o ¢ 


A SURE CURE 


N the late seventies, 
I when the Iowa and Da- 
kota frontier was the 
line between civilization 
and savagery, a Compan- 
ion contributor writes, an 
organized gang that op- 
erated along the Missouri 
River near Sioux City was 
charged with many crimes 
of violence, though the 
leader himself had always 
escaped conviction. 
One day, while George 
Allis, a young medical stu- 


A TOTTERING MIND 





bar, where it hung above 
the other. 

_As the artilleryman 
dropped to the ground, the 
young cavalryman rushed 
at him. From every side 
excited soldiers came run- 
ning to back up one or 
the other. But just when 
the two men were about 
to clinch and when officers 
were hurrying to inter- 
vene,a third man suddenly 
started up the pole. At a 
little distance it was im- 
possible for the spectators 
to tell by his olive-drab 
uniform to which branch 
of the service he belonged. 
They held their breath. 
Should he pull down either 
banner it would precipi- 
tate a general fight. In- 
stead, he pulled from his 
blouse an American flag, 
which waved in beautiful 
folds as he drew it above 
both the red banner and 





dent who was delivering 
nursery stock in a little 
town during his vacation, 
was eating his luncheon 
in the livery-stable office 





Small Son (excitedly)—Dad, Albert ’as just been an’ fallen off the end of the pier! 
Overwrought Father—Halbert! Mother, did we ’ave a Albert? 
—Harry Low in London Opinion. 


the yellow and fastened it 
securely to the highest 
crossbar of all. 

At the first glimpse of 
the national colors, hostil- 








where he had his head- 
quarters,two men entered. 
One of them he recognized as the gang leader who 
had been pointed out to him; the other he did not 
know. Young Allis’s collections had been heavy, 
and he hada considerable sum of money. Although 
he was armed and was a@ powerful boxer, he was 
entirely alone, and he could see the bulging hip 
pockets where the men carried pistols. He knew 
that they would not stop short of murder. . 

Courteously moving his chair to give them a 
place, he got his back to the wall so that he could 
not be attacked from behind, but, furtively meas- 
uring their distance, they edged closer. 

At that moment a rat came out of a crevice in 
the wall at the other end of the long room to pick 
up crumbs, and an idea came to Allis. 

“Look there!”’ he shouted, pointing at the rat. As 
they turned, Allis drew his revolver. He was a 
crack shot, but he had not cared to take a chance 
on an even draw with the two desperadoes. They 
wheeled back, startled, as they heard his weapon 
click. 

“That’s all right,” he said. ‘Watch me shoot his 
head off!” 

They gazed, fascinated. There was an explosion, 
and the headless rat rolled over on the floor. 
“You’re next if you move,” said Allis. “Hands 
up!” 

The men obeyed in haste. Keeping them covered 
with the gun, Allis went through their pockets. 
He found on each a large revolver, a short-barreled 
pistol, a slingshot and a bunch of keys. 

“I know what you were going to do, though I 
can’t prove it,” he said, “and I’m going to cure 
you two of an awfully bad habit.” He locked the 
door, threw the guns up into the hayloft and faced 
the men. It was not a long encounter. In a few 
minutes the outlaws, though two to one, were 
battered almost beyond recognition. Then Allis 
opened the door and kicked them both out. 

Twenty years later, Allis, who had become a 
physician farther west, was called to another town 
to treat the little daughter of a well-to-do business 
man. 

The man, whose appearance was peculiarly un- 
prepossessing, though his reputation was good, 
met Allis at the door. “I sent for you, doctor,” he 
said, “knowing that, if you can cure bodies as well 
as you cure souls, you’ll save my little daughter. 
But I hope you won’t leave her as badly marked 
as you see me. I was one of the robbers whom you 
cured at the old Eagle Barn!” 


ees 


MR. PEASLEE AS A MOTHER’S 
HELPER 


R. PEASLEE seemed to walk with diffi- 
culty, and he sank into a chair upon the 
porch of the village store with every sign 

of relief. Deacon Hyne had watched his approach, 
blazing meanwhile with a surly curiosity. 

“Watching you comin’ up the road, Caleb,” he 
observed, “I was put to it to tell which leg you 
seemed to favor most when you stepped; both of 
’em seemed to be lame, I sh’d say.” 

Caleb fiddied with his cane and looked ashamed. 

“An old fool’s the wust kind there is,” he said 
at last. “I’m goin’ to tell you all about it, Hyne, 
but I want you sh’d promise me now that when 
you’ve had your laugh out you’ll keep still about 
it. I don’t want this whole village to know what an 
idjit I made of myself!” And Mr. Hyne, seeing that 
in no other way could he obtain the desired knowl- 
edge, promised faithfully. 

“That woman we’ve had stoppin’ with us this 
summer and that boy of hern,” began Mr. Peaslee, 
casting about for an opening. “Well, the ’mount of 
it is, she ’n’ my wife have been wantin’ to go to 
the city for mebbe two, three weeks, but it seems 


couldn’t leave him behind. For two solid weeks 

they argued and planned to go one day, and argued 

some more, and give it all up the next day. 
“Finally, after a fortnight or so of that kind of 





they couldn’t take the youngster with ’em, nor they ' 





have thought twice ’fore I’d undertook to look 
after him ten minutes, let alone all day. Boys must 
be a lot wuss’n they was years ago, I guess.” 

Mr. Hyne grinned behind his hand. 

“T’d made up my mind to keep him amused and 
contented,’ Mr. Peaslee went on, ‘and ’s far ’s 
my strength went and I was able, I lived up to it. 
There was some few things he wanted me to do 
that was beyond my powers, but I tried faithful, 
not meanin’ to have my wife able to say that I 
couldn’t keep him contented, and she’d told me 
so.” Mr. Peaslee turned his head with an effort 
and showed Mr. Hyne a lump as large as a walnut 
over his eye. 

“I got that,” he admitted, ‘showin’ him how a 
cow would hook him ’f he didn’t keep out of the 
pastur’ ; I was hookin’ the ladder, and it was closer 
than I cal’lated it was, and I hooked it good; he 
was tickled pretty near to death and wanted I 
sh’d do it over, but I didn’t. 

“There’s a welt across my shoulder as big’s a 
lead pencil and a foot long that I got while he was 
ringmaster and I was clown. I’ll do the boy jestice 
*nough to say he didn’t cal’late to give me such a 
clip; he jest entered into the sperit of the thing too 
hearty, and he was sorry ’nough when he found 
he’d hurt me. And I lamed one ankle showin’ him 
what a jumper I was forty years ago; I wish I’d 
let it go at tellin’ him, but he wouldn’t hear to that. 

“But the wust was down by the deep place in 
the brook when he wanted to play pirate, same’s 
every boy does. He had an old scythe that he’d 
picked up that he called his sword, and he rigged 
up a plank that he wanted me to walk and show 
him how pirates done to folks they captured. 

“I don’t want you to think I was fool ’nough to 
intend to walk out onto that plank far ’nough 
to tip it up, Hyne; I jest cal’lated to step onto it 
and stop. But when I’d stepped out kind of hesi- 
tatin’ to where it begun to tip a mite, and I was 
jest goin’ to turn back, he give me a jab with the 
p’int of that old scythe, unbeknownst to me that it 
was comin’, and I done jest the same as you or 
anybody else would have done—I surged ahead 
and let out a yell, and then down I went clean 
over my head into eight foot of brook water. 

“Wal,” sighed Mr. Peaslee, “that about wound 
things up for the day. By the time I’d got out and 
we’d got back to the house, the womenfolks had 
got back; and when my wife see me limpin’ into 
the yard without a dry stitch on me, she didn’t 
know whether to laugh or get mad. 

“**Tt wa’n’t that I thought the boy couldn’t stand 
it to be left,’ s’she, ‘but I knew you’d do somethin’ 
to yourself, and I sh’d guess you’d done a plenty. 
I ain’t goin’ to say another word to you about it; 
I won’t have to; you’ll have rheumatiz pains that’ll 
talk to you plainer than I can to-morrow,’ she 
says.”’ Mr. Peaslee shifted his leg and groaned. 

“What you laughin’ at, Hyne?” he demanded. 
“You wouldn’t laugh if you was in my shoes. You 
mark my words!”’ ° 


CURING A DAREDEVIL 


HERE are touches of humor, some of it pretty 

grim, in The Daredevil of the Army, by Capt. 

A. P. Corcoran, a dispatch rider with the 
British army, whose memory is stored with pleas- 
ant as well as unpleasant incidents of the war. 
One man was jilted while on leave and returned 
to the front wishing to be killed. Although he took 
all sorts of unnecessary risks, he was not even 
wounded ; instead,— so unheard-of was the forti- 
tude and enterprise he displayed!—his feats 
reached the ears of the general, who recommended 
him for a D. 8S. O. He got it, and, strangely enough, 
it restored his senses; thereafter, he took the usual 
precautions for preserving his life. 

Again, a German attempt to fraternize was cut 
off in an abrupt and amusing manner. All along 
the line there had been at intervals pathetic 
efforts to bridge the terrible gulf that divided the 
fighters, and on one occasion a German went so 





far as to stick his head over the parapet while | 


ities ceased, and everyone 

— officers, men, guests, 
spectators—joined in deafening cheers for the flag 
dearest to all American hearts. Even the men who 
had started the quarrel forgot their differences in 
the outburst of patriotic enthusiasm. 

The man who had raised the Stars and Stripes 
slipped away unnoticed. No one had learned his 
name, and that night when the commanding officer 
tried to find out who he was no one could tell him. 
But although he had evaded whatever honor his 
tact might have won for him, he had stirred the 
patriotism of thousands of people, and he had 
made them realize what the Stars and Stripes 
mean to the man in the ranks. Since that day, our 
soldiers, forgetting all personal grievances, have 
fought in the name of Old Glory a deadlier war 
than anyone dreamed of on that field-day after- 
noon. The faith that they would uphold the honor 
of the flag, wherever it was flown, that those 
who saw the incident got on that afternoon so long 
ago has been in every respect confirmed. 
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AN INCOHERENT BAB BALLAD 


From Judge come the following gay verses: 


A plamber started out to plumb, 
ith his apprentice fay; 
And while the former laid a pipe, 
The latter piped a lay. 


I took a train for New York town 
From old Vermont, by heck; 

And when I went to check my bag, 
Some rascal bagged my check. 


When men are blue and out of sorts, 
They’re apt to sulk and frown, 
And try to keep their spirits up 
By putting spirits down. 


The wild, ferocious lunatic 
Can only rave and curse ; 

And while they try to nurse his brain, 
He tries to brain his nurse. 


o 9 


A LEGEND OF THE CITATION CORD 


CCORDING to French tradition, the citation 
A cord originated centuries ago, when the 
soldiers of a certain company that had 
mutinied were to be hanged. Before the sentence 
could be carried out, the French were attacked, 
and the condemned men were called upon to aid 
in the defense. They went into action, so to speak, 
with halters round their necks; but they fought 
with such supreme bravery that they were par- 
doned, and thereafter each man was permitted to 
wear as a badge of honor and as a token of suffer- 
= and heroism a knotted cord round his shoul- 
er. 

It is only fair to add, says a contributor to the 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, that 
the origin of the citation cord can be explained in 
a more logical way if we examine ancient pictures, 
which show that shoulder cords can be traced back 
to simpler conditions until they appear merely as 
metal-tipped laces to bear the weight of certain 
pieces of armor. Such laces appeared in pairs on 
both shoulders; they have survived in the aiguil- 
lette of the modern officer’s dress uniform. 

As armor began to be discarded piece by piece, 
the paintings of the period show that laces to sup- 
port the arm pieces, since they were no longer 
needed, were looped about the shoulder, and be- 
came merely marks that distinguished the wearer 
as high in the order of military dignity. Therefore 
it is not remarkable that lower officers and men 
should have coveted them, and that they should 
finally have been granted as a reward for distin- 
guished service. 9 


THE DIFFERENCE 


si HEN a white pusson has any trouble,” 
said a Southern negro, “he sets down 
and gets to studyin’ ’bout it and worryin’. 
Then firs’ thing you know he’s done killed hisse’f. 
But when a black man sets down to think about 
his troubles, why, he jes’ nacherly goes to sleep.” 
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SHARING 


When Mary keeps Thanksgiving 
There’s a rustle and a whirring— 


The pat of furry footsteps 
And eager wings a-stirring. 












THE TALE THE ZEBRAS TELL 


BY NANCY LORD 


play. He snuffed through the slippery leaves 

on the ground and slid down sand banks and 
leaped over bushes. Then he galloped gloriously round 
and round, just to feel the breezes blowing through 
his hair. His mother had told him most particu- 
larly to be careful of his suit, for he had only 
one. For a time he remembered, but after a 


4 LONG time ago little Trippy Tiger went out to 


while as he raced and romped he forgot’ all 
about clothes. 

Presently, lo and behold! he heard 
something go slippety-rippety. He 
cast a hurried look behind him. His 
stripes were coming off! 

Now Trippy Tiger should have 
felt grieved, but instead he just gig- 
gled. He kicked out one foot, and 
then another; then a third and then 
a fourth. The stripes kept slipping ; 
then he waggled his tail, and off 
came the last stripe! 

Away he scampered, delightfully 
thin and deliciously airy. 

‘*Ma whid!’’ he laughed. ‘‘It’s 
great fun running round in your 
skinny skin.’’ With that he scam- 
pered clear out of sight. 

By and by along came proper little Pony 
Gray, walking sedately and looking about him 
with a contented air. Presently he stopped 
short. What was that on the ground, long and 
slim and curving and black? He picked it up 
and took it straight home to his mother. 

‘*Now, whatever is that?’’ cried Mrs. Gray, 
astonished. 

‘*T think it’s a wonderful necklace,’’ said 
little Pony Gray. ‘‘Or maybe bracelets. ’’ 

‘*There’s enough of it, whatever it is, to go 
all over you,’’ Mrs. Gray said, and she began to 
dress her son in the strange ornaments. Some 
she wrapped round his neck, some round his 
arms and legs and chest. A few were left to 
button round his little fat stomach. 

‘‘Oho!’’ he said with a great deal of pride 
when he saw himself in the glass. 

That afternoon he went calling with his 
mother. They stopped to see Mrs. Tiger. Little 
Trippy Tiger had been put to bed for getting 
into so much mischief, but he crept out and 
peeped round a corner at the callers. Nothing 
showed except his head. 

‘*Ma whid!’’ he yelled, when he caught 
sight of the necklace and bracelets. ‘‘If he 
hasn’t found my stripes!’’ 

‘“‘Why, so he has, to be sure!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Tiger. 

Mrs. Gray looked very much astonished. 
‘‘What do you mean ?”’ she asked. 

Pony Gray turned red and began to wriggle. 
He wriggled and wriggled with all his might, 
but the stripes would not come off, not one of 
them. What is more, they never did come off. 

The next day the King of the Jungle came 
to call. He looked hard at Pony Gray. ‘‘I 
shall have to change your name,’’ he said de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ Hereafter you shall be called Zebra. ’’ 





THE BIGGEST BLESSING 


BY ROGER WINGFIELD 


I THINK I’M THANKFULEST OF ALL 
FOR THIS OLD HOUSE OF OURS: 

THE MAPLE BY THE GARDEN WALL, 
THE BORDERS FULL OF FLOWERS ; 


THE FRONT DOORSILL THAT’S HOL- 
LOWED OUT 
BY MANY PASSING FEET; 
THE DIFFERENT PICTURES HUNG ABOUT, 
WITH FACES KIND AND SWEET. 


THE FIREWOOD’S FLAME IS RED AND 
GOLD 
AND MAKES A SPICY SMELL; 
THERE’S NOTHING HALF SO CLEAR AND 
COLD 
AS WATER FROM OUR WELL; 


AND THROUGH THE WINDOW, SLEEPY 
NIGHTS, 
JUST AT THE STAIRWAY’S HEAD, 





And from that time on Pony Gray was 
known as Zebra, and all his children, grand- 
children and great-grandchildren are called by 
that name to this very day. 


a 


A THANKSGIVING 
EXCHANGE 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


NE crisp November noon two buggies 
QO were traveling down the Harley turn- 

pike. Not only were the vehicles full in 
front, but they carried each a passenger at the 
back. When the Dunn buggy slowed down to 
turn into the hill road, the Dodson buggy 
drew up beside it, and the two drivers, old 
Mr. Dunn and Mr. Dodson, stopped for a 
chat. 

The two passengers at the rear were much 
pleased when they found themselves side by 
side. Little Jane Dodson, snugly tucked in with 
robes, looked at Oliver Bates, who was also 
snugly tucked in, and laughed and crinkled her 
nose. 

‘**T’m going to have Thanksgiving dinner 
with my grandfather,’’ she explained. 

‘So am I,’’ said Oliver, ‘‘with my grand- 
father. He came for me and my mother. 
There is a hot brick at my feet,’’? he added. 

Jane could not bear to think that there was 
no hot brick at her own feet. 

‘*You just ought to feel it,’’ said Oliver. 
‘**Tt’s fine. ’” 

Jane did not know what to reply. Then she 
said: 

‘¢You just ought to feel how easy it is to 
stretch a little and touch my father’s heel.’’ 

Oliver began to squirm under the robes that 
covered him. ‘‘I can touch my grandfather’s 
heel,’’ he said. 

Jane almost disappeared from view. Pres- 
ently she struggled back into a sitting posi- 
tion. 

‘*T ean touch the heels of my twin brothers, ’’ 
she reported calmly. 

Oliver was silent; he had no twin brothers. 
‘*Let’s change seats for a minute,’’ he pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Dunn and Mr. Dodson were talking 
about crops. Old Mr. Dunn was deaf, and so 
the conversation was rather loud. 

‘* Hurry up!’’ Oliver urged. ‘‘ My grand- 
father always talks about the apple crop, but 
now he’s still talking about the wheat. There’s 
plenty of time.’’ 

So they changed. Oliver slipped quickly into 
the back of the Dodson buggy and fat little 
Jane scrambled over into the back of the Dunn 
buggy. It was easily done. 

But just as Jane began to feel the warmth 
of the hot brick through the soles of her stout 
little shoes, and just as Oliver succeeded in 
kicking the heels of one of the twins, an unex- 


A WHITE STAR LIKE A CANDLE LIGHTS | pected thing happened. Old Mr. Dunn suddenly 


ME SAFELY UP TO BED. 


SO BRIGHTLY ALL MY BLESSINGS SHINE 
THAT MANY THANKS I GIVE— 





said, ‘‘Giddap!’’ to gray Robin, and at the 
very same instant Mr. Dodson said, ‘‘Come up, 
Patsy!’’ and off went both buggies as hard as 
they could go, rattling down the turnpike, and 


BUT MOSTLY FOR THIS HOME OF MINE | each of them had the wrong child in the back. 


WHERE I WAS PUT TO LIVE. 


Before the two astonished children could get 
























By Celia Thornton 


God’ 
Come hurrying gladly hither, | 
From wood and field and hilltop, 


s little, little creatures 





their breath they were out of sight of each 
other. The Dunn buggy went rolling away 
round the corner, and the Dodson buggy went 
dashing off down the pike. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs! At first 
Jane called shrilly; but the road was stony, 
and the wheels were rattling at such a rate 
that no one heard her. As for Oliver, he was 
too much ashamed to call; he merely sat 
with his head buried in the robes, and kept 
silent. 

Old Mr. Dunn and his daughter kept up 
such a loud and lively talking that, after a 
while, Jane despaired of ever making them 
hear her. 

In the other vehicle, one of the twin boys 
climbed up and stared out of the little window 
in the curtain. ‘‘Dane’s gone,’’ he said, in a 
tone of great surprise. He kept on saying it 
until Mr. Dodson reached down and caught 
hold of the toe of Oliver’s shoe. 

“Oh, nol’? he said. ‘‘Jane’s not gone. 1 
have her foot in my hand.’’ 

Oliver heard it all. He felt the hand on his 
shoe, and he saw the round, unbelieving eyes 
of the small Dodson hoy staring at him through 
the little window ; but still he was too mortified 
and miserable to say a word. When 
the vehicle at last turned in at the 


To keep Thanksgiving with her! 


ORAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 
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When he had called twice he got out himself and came 
e round to the back of the buggy to see what was the matter. 
What he saw almost made him fall over into the snow, big, 
bundled-up old man though he was. 
‘*Bless me, Maria!’’ he called to his daughter, in a queer 
voice. ‘‘What in the world does this mean ?’’ 


Then Jane’s story came out. It was all 
she could do to keep from crying, but when 
she saw Grandfather Dunn’s fat sides shak- 
ing she began to laugh, and two big salt 
tears ran into her mouth. 

‘‘What shall we do about it?’’ 

said Oliver’s mother. 
y) ‘*Do about it?’’ echoed Grand- 
of father Dunn. ‘‘It’s too late now to 
do anything about it. But I suppose 
we can find a wishbone or something 
for our company.’’ His fat sides 
kept on shaking. 

About the same time Jane’s father 
and mother decided that they would 
keep Oliver. No one wanted to eat a 
cold Thanksgiving dinner. 

Late that afternoon the two ve- 
hicles drew up beside each other 
again on the Hawley turnpike. 
The grown people were laugh- 
ing; but at first there was silence 
at the back of the buggies. Later 
on, though, after the two little 
passengers had changed seats again, and while 
Mrs. Dodson and Mrs. Bates were comparing 
notes about hens Oliver spoke up from his 
place. 

‘* You have a very good grandfather and 
grandmother, Jane,’’ he observed. 

‘*Yours are good, too,’’ Jane said kindly. 

‘*The dinner was firie,’’ Oliver went on. ‘‘I 
suppose we had ten dishes. ’’ 

‘*We had twelve,’’ said Jane instantly. 

‘*We had the biggest turkey in the world,’’ 
Oliver continued. 

‘*We had the two biggest ducks,’’ came 
from the other buggy. ‘‘ And the biggest pump- 
kin pies and —’’ Jane’s voice faltered. She 
was almost asleep. 

Just then Grandfather Dunn said, ‘‘Gid- 
dap! ’’ loudly to old Robin, and Mr. Dodson 
snapped his whip over Patsy’s back. The 
Dodson buggy went rocking ahead of the 
other; but* before it was out of hearing Oliver 
leaned far over out of his place and shouted 
another message to Jane. 

‘*We had the finest plum pudding that any- 
body ever saw!’’ he called. 

A faint voice floated back through the frosty 
night air. ‘‘So—did—we!’’ cried Jane. 





old Dodson place and came to a 
stop in front of the door, he could 
stand it no longer. While Mr. Dod- 
son was helping his wife and the 
little boys out, Oliver scrambled 
from under the pile of robes and 
rushed round to the front of the 
buggy. Grandmother Dodson, who 
had come out to welcome the 
guests, peered over her spectacles. 
‘*Who is this you have brought 
along?’’ she said. 

Father and Mother Dodson were 
so busy getting together their 
wraps and robes that they did not 
look at Oliver, who stood just be- 
hind them, red and wretched. They 
thought grandmother was pretend- 
ing not to know Jane. 

‘*That’s our good little girl,’’ 
Mrs. Dodson said cheerfully. ‘‘She 
always travels here behind us, you 
know, aS snug as a bug in a 





ORAWN BY WALT HARRIS 





” 

At that, Oliver longed to sink 
into the earth. Grandmother Dod- 
son came closer and peered at him, 
while the twins, bursting with curi- 
osity, gazed at him with solemn 
faces. Then Jane’s father and 
mother turned and saw him. 

Oliver did not wait for any ques- 
tions. ‘‘Jane is all right,’’ he 
said, choking. ‘‘Only—she’s at my 
grandfather’s instead of hers.’’ 
Then he told the whole story. 

Meanwhile, the Dunn buggy had 
stopped before the big farm gate. 
‘* Roll out of there, old man !’’ 
called Grandfather Dunn. ‘‘I don’t 
know what I’d do if I didn’t have 
@ grandson to open the gates for 
me when I go traveling round. ’’ 





This is the good ship Gratitude 


With freight from France that Pierre 
From France to far America 
The wind of love is in her sails, 


Good voyage, little ship, with hold 
Of thanks for Annie from Arnette, 


BON VOYAGE! 


BY HARRISON LONG 


That’s sailing swiftly on 


and Jean 
Are sending Pete and John. 


She comes on friendly tides; 


And gallantly she rides. 


As full as it can 


For Mary from Marie! 
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HOUSEWIVES! Sudden 

changes from the over- 
heated kitchens to cooler 
rooms or outdoors—or vice 
versa—often mean a cold. 


Prevent it! Use Dean’s 
Mentholated Cough Drops. 
Get them anywhere. 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MENTHOLATED 


CoucHDnrops| 
Your Mouth 


with its innumerable crevices 
between the teeth, makes an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
Here in these protected places 
they can lurk by the million, 
safely out of reach of any tooth 
brush ever made. 


Absorbine! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 

















used morning and night in diluted form 
as a mouth wash kills germs and 
. makes the mouth aseptic. 
It is as pleasant as it is 
effective — so clean and re- 
freshing in smell and taste. 
In this diluted form it makes 
a dependable gargle for sore 
roat, preventing infection and 
allaying inflammation and sore- 
ness. It is healing, soothing 
and cooling. 


Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists or postpaid. 


Liberal trial bottle will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 10 cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple St., Springfielg, Mass. 


























SAVE COAL—Have a Warm Bed 


$925 in a cold room 


all night 





Holds 3 quarts of boiling water 


For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 
eople with Poor Circulation; also Automobil 


Made by hand from specially prepared potter’s 
clays and glazed. Imitations lack its heat-retaining 
qualities. Sanitary and practical. Will last a lifetime. 
If your druggist or general storekeeper hasn’t it, we 
will send it for $2.25, delivered, but ask him 
first. Canada, $2.50. Cash with order. 


DORCHESTER POTTERY WORKS 
150 Victory Road Dorchester, Mass. 


Eveready “Daylo” Vest-Pocket Light 


A handy pocket flash light, measuring 
only 134x2% inches, about the size and 
weight of a small memorandum book. 
It consists of a quadruple silver-plated 
case, with combination flash and per- 
manent contact, the wonderful new 
tungsten battery and the Mazda bulb. 
| Extra Batteries 30 cents, postpaid. 

The “Daylo” and one Winner’s Certificate 
given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 15 cents extra; or 
the “Daylo”’ will sold for $1.50. In either 


case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in 
the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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1. TRANSPOSITION OF MEASURES 


and make a vehicle. 
area, and make an entrance. 


2. QUEER FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
which it is cooked ? - ; 
What plant is one half flowing liquid? 
Cut o 
fruit, and each will remain. 


have an animal. 


eautiful red flowers instead. 


3. TEN CENTS 


the cent that is mounted; the floral cent; the 
minous cent, 


4. PROGRESSIVE WORDS 
three of the next. A church official, a bird, 
town in Ohio, speech, visitors. 


5. HIDDEN NAMES 














A | 
Rearrange a measure of area, and make a con- 
test. Rearrange a measure of length, and make a 
chemical. Rearrange a measure of length, and 


make a feature. Rearrange a measure of length 
Rearrange a measure of 


In what vegetable is an insect invariably found? 
What ordinary vegetable contains the vessel in 


two fifths of a certain kind of fruit, and 
have a vegetable. Or cut off one of the ends of the 
Scoop out the middle of a fruit, and you will 


Scoop out the middle of certain vegetables and 
Ee fifty in the hollow thus made, and you will have 


The cent that fades; the cent that grows; the 
reposeful cent; the satisfied cent; the many-col- 
ored cent; the charitable cent; the feminine cent; 


lu- 


The last three letters of each word are the first 


T- 


taining to the back, a fish, a day of the week, a 
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companying draw ng. In looking for them 
may read downward, u 


upward or downward. What are the names? 


6. RIDDLES 


We’re slim and green in tropic lands, 
But when you see us in your hands 
We’re pinkish and we’re flat. 
Cut off the end of us, and then 
We’re given unto a men. 
What do you make of that? 


place where it is useful is at the back. 
7. DIAMONDS FROM THE GEM SHOP 


a soft cushion, part of a puzzle. 


Labrador. 
8. STRANGE PLACES 


and it will become dry and barren. 
Empire, and the town will then be 
Russian river. 


at least four. 
What city is full of water and half ice. 


will become a town of Switzerland. 
9. THE SCHOOL-TEACHER’S PUZZLE 


son in surveying,” 
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three Best-Grade Hexagon pencils (assorted colors) with 

your name stamped in gold sent Postpaid for 30 cents. 

Ten boxes (club rate) $2.75. ox of ten pencils 90 cents. 
Send check, money order, thrift stamps or postage. 


F.0 BALLARD, The “Pencil Man,” 10 Spruce St., New York, N.Y. 


Just the Game for a Gift! 


A TRIP THROUGH THE BIBLE, from Eden to 












C. C. Meriwether, Box M-152, Alexander, N.C. 





Paradise. Amemory chain of 60 words on cards, with Scrip- | 
ture verses to connect and make them clear. Postpaid 50 cts. | 


Twenty-three boys’ names are hidden in the ac- 
you 
pward, from left to right, 
from right to left, or diagonally in any direction 


My first is little, sharp and slender; my second 
is a small article; my third is always in front. My 
first is at the front of my all, although the only 


One end of a musical instrument, a dandy, a gem, 
Part of a month, an odd abbreviation for father, 
steps, a gem, @ coin, an animal’s home, in Havana. 
In Boston, a fish, a gem, an alkaline solution, in 
Take fifteen hundred from a well-populated city, 


Remove “el from a great city in the British 
situated on a | 


“Here is an elementary les- 








| 


If I should leave a certain European city, taking | 
a small article, the city would immediately become | 


Take fifty-one away from a German city, and it | 


remarked | 
the teacher. “The diagram rep- 
resents a piece of ground in 
the form of a Greek cross. The | 
eng of land is composed of 

ve squares and the number | 


| of square yards in the area is | 


the same as the number of feet 


round it. How long is that 


inclosing fence?” 


| 
| 10. BOBBY BROWN’S AGE 


| When Bobby’s teacher asked him his age, he | 


| fi 


saw an opportunity to display his cleverness at | 


“When I was born, my sister was a fourth as | 
old as my mother. She is now a third as old as my | 
| father, and my own age is a fourth of my mother’s. | 


| gures, so he answered: 


| In four years I shall be a fourth as old as 
| father.” 


my 


| 

| How old was Bobby Brown, and how old were | 
a | 

| 


| his parents and his sister? 


11, PRESIDENTIAL ACROSTIC 


| The primals and finals spell the first names of | 
| two of the Presidents of the United States. A city | 

in Iretand, pertaining to England, a verb meaning | 
| “to tell,” a city inthe Holy Land, shunned, a coun- | 
| try in Africa, a whole number, salt of nitrie acid. 








Answers to Puzzles in October 16 Issue 
1. Inauguration, inspiration, indolence, incense, | 


| initial, incomplete, income, independence, inden- 
tation, indicate, Indian, indigence, indigo, indis- | 


| tinet, industry. 
| 2. Seal—sea. Pickerel—pike. 


| Chubb —hub. Flounder — founder. 


3. Quotation from Samuel Taylor Co 
poem, Answer to a Child’s Question. 
36, 23, 12, 
9, 1, 14, 3, 7, 15, 2, 13, 26, 34, 30, 22, 11, 24, 35. 

4. Finn — F = inn; Finn —n = fin. Italian 
(one) — LI (fifty-one) 

Russian. 





10, 6, 


| 
| rim, mica, cream, air, ire. 
| 


| dental, bar, lines, signature. 








Salmon—almond. | 


| 
| 


| 


Herring — | 


leridge’s | 
. 17, 28, | 
4, 8, 19, 32, 21, 25, 33, 29, 18, 5, 16, 27, 31, 20, 


+ i. 


a= tan. Prussian — P 


5. Mace, car, ram, mare, race, Maria, care, mire, 


6. Major, rest, staff, time, minor, natural, line, | 
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The advantages of 
your early Renewal 


E HAVE mailed to Companion 


subscribers whose renewals date from 


cannot be supplied. 


“JAN. 20” 


This is the line printed below the 
mailing address on the great major- 
ity of papers going to Companion 
readers this week. It means that 
your subscription, if so marked, ex- 
pires with the last issue in December. 


Only five weeks to renewal time, - 


and the last two or three weeks will 
be so crowded with ‘‘rush’”’ orders 
for new subscriptions that prompt 
service in our office will be an im- 
possibility unless our older friends, 
upon whom we depend year after 
year, will be kind enough to let us 
have their renewals a little before 
they are actually due. Thousands 
are doing this now and are receiving 
The Companion Home Calendar in 
acknowledgment. Will you be the 
next one? 


subscribers. 


Publishers 




















January I an urgent request for payment 
of next year’s subscription before the 
height of the busy season, with especially 
attractive offers for those who respond 
promptly. Our subscription office is al- 
ways overburdened in December, and an 
earlier and heavier rush than usual is in- 
dicated for this year by the greatly increased 


business of the opening weeks of the season. 


Early renewal is not only a favor greatly 
appreciated by our clerks but it also guards 
against possible loss of papers or interrup- 
tion in your own subscription, as a renewa 
deferred until the last moment may be 
forgotten until your name automatically 
drops from the mailing list and missing 


"THE subscription price is $2.50 
and The Companion Home 
Calendar goes to all renewing 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 















sharp, flat, space, time, measure, quaver, acci- | 
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It’s that 
“extra blanket” 
at night 


Because Piso’s 
brings comfort in 
midnight hours to those annoyed 


by coughs and distressed by in- 
flamed throats or hoarseness. 
A standby for 55 years. Have 
it handy in the medicine cabi- 
net for use at the very first 
indication of throat troubles. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 





for Coughs AG Gey es 
TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


the bicycle you prefer 
Sens 44 styles colors and phew in 
the famous ‘ pn yell line. We 
send it on approval and 30 DAYS 
— 44g t po to your town. 
an 


d the 
See costs zou ned — 
EASY PAY 





MENTS if desired at uy 


a small advance over our Special 
Posted ~ =e Rider cash prices. 
rite at once for large il- | 
lastrated catalog showing com- 
eet line of bicycles, tires and 
plies, and the most marvelous 
fer ever made on a bicycle. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted 
—Boys, make money taking orders for Bi- 
—_—s yeuee and Sundries from our big cat- 
ss direct with the leading 
bieyele Some in America. 


EA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. C-50, CHICACO, TLL. 









WONDER ‘WORKER 


Sprinkle a little 3-in-One on some 
cheese-cloth. Let it stand a short 
time until the oil permeates every 
part of the cloth. Then you have a 
real, sanitary Dustless Dusting Cloth. 

“3-in-One Dusting Cloths are ridicu- 
lously low in cost and far superior to 
any | can buy for 25¢ to $1.00.” Mrs. 
T. F. Hussa, New Jersey. 


Write for generous free 
Try 3-IN-ONE FREE. sample, Dustless Dusting 


Circular and the 3-in-One Dictionary—all free 
to you. Write today! 

Sold in all good stores. East of the Rocky 
Mountain states, 15c, 30c and 60c in bottles; 
also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165AIW. Broadway New York City 


Boys, Build This Car. This nifty little car 
driven by gasoline motor, can be built by 
any boy. Parts are furnished by us 
and are very cheap. Send 26c for 
















per hour 


. building plans and price list of parts 
—— showing 

1 how to 
of this build 
Car. this 
1920 = 


car. 
1S 


pg SYPHER MFG. CO. 
50 Warren St., Toledo, Ohio 








#.No Paste Neevep 

to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
© Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 
Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
Quick-Easy-Artistic. No muss, no fuss. At photo 
supply, drug and stat'y stores. Accept no substitute, 
there is nothing t as good. 10¢ brings full pkg. and samples from 
ENGEL MFG. CO., Dept. 24L, 1456 Leland, CHICAGO 




























STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till 
you get my big new FREE book and special rate. 
Largest and most successful school in the world curing all forms 
of defective speech by ——— natural method. Write today. 

Choi 


Inc., 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


is FREE CATALOG iv5 Sno Wchoer in cuss. S) 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 607 ea., $5. 00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
106 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

















fer STOVIN ened _ 
Mfrs., tory, Inc., W: » Mass. 











| soap and numberless coils of elastic. In another 








GUARDING THE GERMAN BOUNDARY 


EW people have any idea of the enormous 

amount of smuggling that civilians have car- 

ried on since the British army has occupied 
the Rhineland, and of the extraordinary methods 
to which the Germans have resorted. 

It was only by chance that the forbidden traffic 
was discovered. One day a keen sentry at one of 
the control posts on the frontier noticed a woman 
of abnormal proportions walking past his post. 
The sentry could not understand it, and he was 
not going to allow the woman to pass until he did, 
so he prodded her with his finger and discovered 
that the size of her body was due to a quantity of 
butter concealed under her clothing. 

That day war on the smugglers began. Eventu- 
ally the traffic was so highly organized that it got 
quite beyond the contro! of the existing system, 
and an inventive brain evolved the idea of a “flying 
column” of men and women searchers to swoop 
down unexpectedly on railway stations, to hold 
up trains bound for the neutral zone, and to search 
systematically every man, woman and child, as 
well as all parts of the train itself. 

In one fortnight more than four hundred thou- 
sand cigarettes and nearly half a ton of soap were 
recovered. Women were discovered carrying cof- 
fee in specially made corsets and petticoats, which 
consisted of a sack hanging down in front and one 
at either hip; fur coats, boas, and even umbrellas 
and picture frames were stuffed with cigarettes. 
Tins made to fit the ventilators in railway car- 
riages, small boxes tacked to the bottoms of seats, 
and parcels attached to the axle under the train 
and hidden in the coal in the engine were discov- 
ered. Two ingenious methods adopted after dark 
were to place parcels wrapped in black paper on 
the top of trains and tramcars and to hang pack- 
ages from the compartment doors on the side away 
from the platform. Even the false bottom of the 
bag that a nurse carried contained one thousand 
cigarettes. 

A subaltern in charge of a searching party that 
boarded an outward-bound Spa- Berlin express 
train one night happened to notice a piece of soap 
protruding from underneath a cushion. On pulling 
the cushion the whole of it came away, disclosing 


part of the train the officer saw a German dressed 
in civilian clothes whom he at once recognized as 
a man who had passed through about three weeks 
before in the garb of a Russian officer. His suspi- 
cions were aroused and the man was searched; 
on him were found receipts for the elastic, which 
had been purchased in Saarbriicken for eighty-five 
thousand marks, and a letter from a firm in Berlin 
requesting him to smuggle five thousand pairs of 
boots into the country. Needless to say, the smug- 
gler did not continue his journey that day. 


oe. ¢ 


A CHARGING BUFFALO 


HE famous hunter, Frederick Selous, did not 

| consider the buffalo to be so dangerous an an- 
tagonist as the lion, writes Mr. J. G. Millais 

in his Life of Selous, yet he had his full share of 
adventures with buffaloes; and Mr. Millais quotes 
a story that the hunter himself told of his escape 
from an old bull near the Nata River. Coming upon 
two buffalo bulls, he galloped within a few yards 
of them and pulled the trigger, but his rifle missed 














tic boys and girls 
ar os and sented 
the livelong day 
—naturally enjoy 


Grape:Nuts 


The delicious nut-like flavor appeals 
to the taste, and the solid nourish- 
ment of this attractive cereal satis-~ 
















































BO ' FUN AND LOTS OF MONEY 
Bring them into the darkened room. You pressa button and suddenly it’s 


fies the you ng, folks craving fora 
rebuilding food 
' Fine for older people too. 
GIVE ELECTRIC SHOWS! 
$ Mv ia tien heed, cdlbnn ehkiveteitameen 
light. Follow this with an exhibition of electric cannon, magnetic pictures, 


dancing spiral, electric hammer, short distance wireless phone, dancing 
fish, singing telephone, mysterious dancing man, electric pendulum and a whole 
lot of other tricks. 
» Besides the material for giving shows there is a plunge battery, compass—galva- 
nometer, solenoid, telephone receiver, electric lamp, plenty of wire and 
many other things you need to make 


electrical experiments. The instruction 
{he aS oy’s S Fl lec ric Joys book tells you how to perform all kinds 





PARENTS! 


This inexpensive 
set of Cage Nee 
apparatus makes 
the finest kind of 
instructive . play 
for your boy. It 


of electric tricks. 

You can pay for this box from the profits 

of your shows and make lots of spending 

money every week. You can mystify and 

surprise everybody with the wonders of ) 
teaches him the 


electricity. principles of elec 
Order now before these wonder boxes tricity, how to 


are all gone. You'll get it right away construct and de- 
if you order now! 
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fire. When after a chase one of the bulls stopped 
and offered him a good shot, the rifle again failed | | 
him. } 
Putting on a third cap, said the hunter, I now | 
kept it down with my thumb, and soon came close | 
behind the brute. We had galloped for perhaps a | 
minute more, when he stopped suddenly, wheeled 


| round, and came on at once with his nose stretched | 





| out and his horns laid back. There was no time to | 


be lost, as he was within forty yards. I reined in 
with a jerk, turned my horse broadside on and 
raised my gun to put a ball just between the bull’s | 
neck and shoulder; but the horse, instead of stand- | 
ing, began to walk forward. In an instant the | 
charging buffalo was within six feet of me; so I | 
lowered the gun from my shoulder and fired it 
right in his face. 

The bull caught the horse full in the flank, pitch- 
ing him, with me on his back, into the air like a 
dog, and the recoil of the gun twisted it out of my 
hands so that we all—horse, gun and man—fell in 
different directions. The buffalo then stopped dead 
and stood with his head lowered within a few feet 
of where I had fallen in a sitting position. 

When the old brute, after glaring at me a few 
seconds, charged again, I threw my body out flat 
along the ground to one side and just failed to 
avoid the upward thrust of his horn, which gave 
me a severe blow on the shoulder. My right arm | 
was nearly dislocated from the force with which | 
he drove the elbow into the ground, and one of his | 
feet struck me on the instep. Luckily for me, he 
galloped away without turning. 
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DECORATED BY BOTH SIDES 


NE of the leading generals of Emir Feisal’s 
QO Arabian army is named Jaafar, says a con- 

tributor to the Red Cross Magazine. He is a 
huge Arab, who rides a tremendous horse, and in 
the early days of the war he commanded a division 
that played havoc with the British at Gallipoli. For | 
this the Germans gave him the Iron Cross and sent | 
him to command the Senussi in Egypt, where one 
day the Dorset Yeomanry cut through his troops 
and captured the great Jaafar himself. 

When he had been a prisoner at Cairo for eight 
months, Emir Feisal, the Arab, decided to join 
the Allies, and Jaafar begged the British to re- 
lease him and let him fight in Feisal’s army. The 
plea was granted, and Jaafar fought so valiantly 
on the side of the men whom he had opposed at 
Gallipoli that the British gave him the Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George. “ I’ve thrown my Iron 
Cross away,” he said, when he was awarded the 
British decoration. ° 


HE HAD NEVER MET THE LADY 
Too big farm laborer, says the Argonaut, had 


come for advice to the village doctor. ““What 
are your symptoms?” asked the doctor. 
“Oh, I feel sort o’ swimming, and hot and cold.” 
The doctor examined the man. “I don’t like your 
heart action,” he said at length. ““You have some 
trouble with angina pectoris.” 
“You're partly right, sir,” said the man witha 


You May Try It 3 Months Free 


Test the New Companion in 
Your Home Before Deciding 


UR plan makes it possible for you 

to test this high-grade sewing 
machine in your home for three months 
before deciding. If unsatisfactory, we will return 
your money and take back machine at our expense. 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


is offered in seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and * 
rotary models. Each machine is cuneges with the latest 
attachments and improvements, and each warranted for 25 
years by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. No ma- 
chine, regardless of price, will last longer or do better work. 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our unique system 
of selling direct from factory to home effects a large saving 
for each purchaser. Be sure to get our liberal Offer before 
selecting a new machine. 


It Is Easy To Find Out all about this fine machine. A postal- 
card — will bring our free illustrated catalogue, trial 
offer and attractive terms by return mail. 








We Pay the Freight 


In spite of increased freight 
rates we pay all charges to 
your nearest freight station. 
Machine shipped from near 
points in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 






































‘The Safest, Speediest Sled— 
fe Flexible Flyer 


Its patented, grooved steel, —— runners make 
steering easy and coasting safe, comfortable and 
fast. Has an all-steel shock absorber front. 
Saves shoes and prevents wet feet. ‘7 sizes, 
38 to 63 inches, Only the genu- 

ine bears the flying eagle pow mark. 


REE Cardboard Model shows how 
Flexible Flyer steers. Write for it. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., Inc. 
Box 1100C _ Philadelphia 














smirk, “only you ain’t got her name quite right.” 








LEARN T0 TELEGRAPH—for fun! 


A practical metal device which gives the same sound 
as a telegraph instrument. Boys and girls can talk 
to each other in secret, and at the same time learn 
telegraphy. You can easily learn to send and re- 
ceive messages and read 


TEL-KEY Costs 50 Cents 


Book of instructions mailed with each instrument. Contains 
Morse and International codes and full ory simple 
and complete. . for one, or $1.00 for three, 
A Sell two to your friends and _ get “ io own free. Send 





money order to-day. Ask for TEL- 
PRACTICE L TELEGRAPH KEY COMPANY 
TRADE MARK 70 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Master Storytellers Latest Success 
THE RECREATION Ne, 


OF BRIAN KENT 
byFtarold Bell Wrigh E 

















THE RE-CREATION 
&%” BRIAN KENT 





HAROLD 
BELL WRIGHT 


She made the little book of 
bs ha ee memuries a book 








A Story of 


Life and Love 
in the Ozarks 


d, Brian” 





untie Sue said. softly, “She did not understan' 








HE Re-Creation of Brian Kent, sweet and appealing in 

its pathos and vibrant with the local color of the mystic, 

enchanted Ozarks, marks the author’s greatest advance 
in story-telling charm. By it, his publishers claim that Harold 
Bell Wright has earned the title of “The Master Story-Teller.” 
How Brian Kent was saved from the wreck of himself, and the part played in this drama of life by Auntie Sue, the 
dear old schoolma’am of Elbow Rock neighborhood, with the help of Judy and Betty Jo, makes a tale that holds 
the reader until the very last page. The author knows life and how we live it or hé never could have created Brian 
Kent. His characters are those of the master. They must be real living human beings and we must have known 
them somewhere.’ . How we would like to meet Auntie Sue, one of the sweetest characters of all Wright’s stories! 
You come to love Judy, too—poor, deformed, mountain-bred Judy. And Betty Jo! —well, we can understand how 
Brian . . . But then—you must read the story for yourself. 


Will Reach the Million Mark Before Christmas 



















gifted author’s pen. 


To write a story of which a million copies are sold is a high 
distinction for any author. Yet Harold Bell Wright has 
accomplished this feat several times. The Re-Creation of 
Brian Kent is his eighth story success. His previous books 
have sales records of, from three quarters of a million up to 
two million copies each. The publishers’ statement that a 
million copies of this new story will be sold before Christmas, 
therefore, can be accepted as based on actual experience and 








well within the bounds of probability. There must be some 
good reason for this remarkable record. Here evidently is a 
writer who knows life, and who by his sympathetic handling 
of the characters in his stories brings a real message to his 
readers. The Re-Creation of Brian Kent is no exception in 
this respect. It brings its message of hope with more telling 
effect than ever, and to the heart of the world at the present 
time is a precious gift. 


If you read and liked The Shepherd of the Hills—and who didn’t—you’ll be delighted with this latest gem from this 
The new Ozark story has the same charm and sweetness of the earlier success. 











Get Your Copy FREE 
By Ordering Now 





Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Companion 
with $2.50 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Harold 
Bell Wright’s latest and best story, The Re-Creation of Brian Kent, cloth 
bound, with colored illustrations. This is the regular copyrighted edition 
published at $1.50. Act promptly as this Offer is for a limited time only. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 











THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce The Companion into anew home. See that one new 
subscription is added to our list and we will reward you as explained in our Offer. You may promise the new subscriber 
that he will receive the remaining issues of 1919, beginning at time order reaches us, then for a full year to January, 1921. 
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A BROTHER TO SERPENTS 


day in August when we rode 

into camp at Coyote 
Springs—Henderson, my rod- 
man, Buck Lewis, a ‘‘cow- 
puncher’’ who had met us a 
few miles back and rode with us for 
company, and myself. I was running 
a preliminary survey for the Burlington 
road across the sand hills of western Nebraska, 
and up into the Black Hills, and I found the 
work in the beating sun of those bare prairies 
exhausting. The sight of the white tent, there- 
fore, nestling down in the little spring hollow 
cheered me immensely. 

Toadd to my contentment there was a savory 
smell of cooking in the air, and upon the ground 
near the tent lay the carcass of an antelope, 
which indicated the source of the appetizing 
odors. Long Pete, our guide, had ridden on 
ahead of us two hours before, and had evi- 
dently made good use of the time. 

‘* Here is our night’s lodging and our 
supper, ’’ I said, sniffing the air happily. ‘‘ But 
where’s Pete?’’ 

‘*‘Look to your left, Colonel,’’ said Lewis, 
‘tin between them two sand hills;’’ and as he 
pointed, I saw Long Pete’s gaunt, slouching 
figure slowly shuffling away from the camp. 
He seemed to be driving some small animal 
before him through the sagebrush. 

‘*What’s he up to?’”’ I asked, puzzled. 

‘*Getting some of his queer friends out of 
harm’s way, I reckon,’’ replied the ‘‘ cow- 
puncher,’’ grinning. 

‘*What sort of friends?’’ I inquired. 

‘Rattlers. ’” 

I must have looked incredulous, for Lewis 
chuckled in my face. 

‘*Tt’s straight, Colonel,’’ he declared. ‘‘ Pete’s 
friendship for rattlers is well known in this 
country. Ask him about it after supper. He’ll 
tell you the story.’’ 

Round the camp fire that evening I told Pete 
what the ‘‘cow-puncher’’ had said, and he 
admitted that he was actually driving a rattle- 
snake away from camp when we rode in. 

‘*T was afraid some one might kill him,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘I haven’t let one be killed, when 
I could help it, for ten years and more. I owe 
too much to them.’’ 

‘¢Tell us about it,’’ I said, and without much 
coaxing the guide began. 

‘Twelve years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘I was pros- 
pecting for gold up yonder in the Black Hills. 
There were plenty of others out on the same 
business, and some of ’em struck it rich. You 
ean see for yourself I didn’t. And I worked 
harder’n I ever did, before or since, too. 

‘“There was worry as well as work, for the 
Injuns got restless with so many strange white 
men ranging through their reservations, and 
more than one poor feller who went out to 
make his fortune lost his scalp instead. 

‘*One night I went into camp by a little run 
that looked to me a likely place for gold. I 
scouted round careful and saw no Injun signs, 
and after a cold supper I lay down with my 
hair-rope lariat stretched on the ground all 
round me. No snake will crawl over a horse- 
hair rope, you know. 

‘‘Well, I slept fine till past midnight, and 
then I woke up—I don’t know why. All at 
once, as I lay there a-lookin’ up at the stars, 
I heard a rattler crawling round outside the 
rope. 

**Chickle! Chickle! he’d go, and then, when 
he’d touch the rope, he’d give a spiteful little 
buzz-2-z! 

‘*T lay there a-listenin’ and thinkin’ I’d 
better get up and kill the varmint, when all of 
a sudden he began to buzz like a cheap alarm 
clock. I came wide-awake in a second, and 
there, right in front of me, I could see a ras- 
cally Injun sneakin’ up on all fours. 

‘*My six-shooter lay right under my hand, 
and I cocked it quiet. like as I watched him. 
Ile came crawlin’ on, and finally, when he was 
within a couple of yards of me, he riz up on 
his knees, and I could see he had a knife in his 
hand. 

‘*He came a bit nearer and ups with his 
arm. So I fired quick from the hip, and he 
went down like a log. The snake started off 
into the brush buzzin’ like red-hot fury, and I 
let him go. 

‘‘When dawn came I dug out for old Ne- 
braska, for I knew there was more Injuns 
round and I didn’t want any truck with ’em.’’ 

‘‘Well, you owed your life to the rattler 
that time, ’? I said; but Buck Lewis interrupted 
me, 

‘*That ain’t all, Colonel,’”’ he said. ‘‘Tell 
him the rest, Pete.’’ 

‘*The other time was the very next summer, ’’ 
said Pete, ‘‘and right near here, too. I was 
sort of green then and didn’t know the sand 
hills like I do now. I was workin’ for an outfit 
over on the North Loup, and was out this way 
lookin’ for stray cattle. I camped over on the 
Plummer Hill, and picketed my pony with a 
new rawhide lariat. The blamed coyotes 
chewed the rope in two in the night, and when 
I woke up the pony was gone, and I was 
Stranded forty miles from anywhere at all. 

‘*Well, there was nothing to do but foot it 


I: was near sunset on a sultry 









back to the Loup, but before I’d 
gone five miles the thickest fog I 
ever saw in this country shut 
in. I ought to have camped and 
waited for it to rise, but I kept 
on like a fool, and by nightfall 
I was plumb lost, with no idea of 
where I was nor where to look for the 
points of the compass. I camped that 
night, but next day it was foggy, too, and bein’ 
too scared and nervous to set still, I tramped 
on all day and most all night. I had some jerked 
meat with me and wasn’t hungry, but I didn’t 
have any water, and was near crazy with thirst. 
‘*The third day the sun was bright and hot, 
and I got worse. I was too fuddled to have any 
ideas about anything except just to keep going. 
By noon my tongue was swelled so I couldn’t 
shut my mouth, and my head was going round 
like a top. 
‘* Finally I threw myself down under a 


thicket of plum bushes and tried to go to sleep; |, 


but I couldn’t—I was dreaming of water! 
water! Of the old well at home, and the creek 
we used to go swimming in; and then waking 
up to find nothing there but sand and dry 
grass. A little dew fell in the night, and I got 
some relief by sucking the leaves of the bushes, 
but mighty little. 

‘*Come morning it was hotter’n ever—and I 
made up my mind it was all over with me. I 
did crawl over to'another thicket that looked 
a little bigger and shadier, and just as I tried 
to crawl in under it, a big rattler set up his 
tune. 

‘* All at once it flashed over me how I’d heard 
Bob Henry say that there weren’t any snakes 
in the sand hills without it was close to water. 
It gave me an idea, and I determined to drive 
the rattler out and see if he wouldn’t head 
for water. A slim chance? Yes, but the only 
one. 

‘*Well, I shook the bushes and finally got 
him to strike out. He was pretty mad, and he 
crawled slow and sullen like, buzzing all the 
time as if the hot sand hurt his belly. I tell 
you, though, I had hard work to keep up. I 
was out of my head, I reckon, for part of the 
time I seemed to be driving the old mowin’ 
machine through the hayfield, back East, and 
then again I thought the snake was my pony’s 
picket rope dragging across the sand, and I 
couldn’t quite catch up to grab it. 

‘*But I had sense enough to keep on follow- 
ing the rattler till he went over the edge of a 
bluff and I lost him. I didn’t care, though, for 
at the bottom there was water! I went down 
that slope running, tumbling, and finally roll- 
ing until I went into the water kerslosh!’’ 

Pete’s face broadened into a grin as he turned 
to me. 

‘*Where do you think I was, Colonel? Lyin’ 
in the old Dismal River, not five miles from 
the Plummer Hill where I’d started from, and 
not much more from where we are to-night. I 
found afterwards the thicket where I scared up 
the snake was less’n a mile from the river, but 
it took me a good hour and a half to go the 
distance. ’’ 

‘*How did you get back to the settlements ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*Well, I laid up for the rest of that day, 
and then I followed down the river till I fell 
in with a homesteader who had come over for 
a load of cedar. He-gave me some grub, took 
me home, and fixed me up as good as new. But 
I’ve never killed a rattler since that time, 
Colonel, and I don’t mean to, if I can help it.’’ 

‘*T don’t blame you,”’ said I. 


os 


COLLEGE EXPENSES IN 1845 


HE small cost of a college education in 
America at about 1800 or before has often 


supplied a subject for comment, but the | 


following term bill, which appears in the Bow- 
doin Orient, was issued to a student at Bowdoin 
College as short a time ago as 1845: 
To the President and Trustees of Bowdoin 
College, Dr. 
To his first term bill, ending December 18, 1845. 
Interest to be paid, if not discharged within one 


month after the commencement of 
the next term. 


Tuition . a ee ee ce << 
Chamberrent +. . . . .) 8 wa 
Repairs . eral 10 
Average of Repairs © a a - 69 
oueey ng ons ed-making oa ie 
Library ee 50 
Monitor . 11 
Catalogues, Order of Exercises, and 

Commencement Dinner ° 50 
Books eo ‘ 50 
Bell 1 20 
Reciting Room and Lights” 8&5 
Chemical a ° 25 
Wood ° A de 
Library fine . 
— for absence from Col- 

ege 
Advance standing 
Commons 

16 68 


The recipient of the bill apparently was a 
well-behaved youth, for neither fines nor 
assessments are charged against his name. But 
it is entirely possible that the modest charges 
for ‘‘repairs’’ and ‘‘average of repairs’’ are 
the only remaining evidence of some long- 
forgotten story of undergraduate escapade. 












Build a Model of a real 
Racing Automobile 


REGULAR speed-demon that will fly across the floor, or around in a circle 
A like the big ones on the track or speedway. Build a late model, “classy,” 

roadster-type car; or a powerful motor truck; or a dandy farm tractor. 
Structo Auto Builder Outfits make it easy for you to build them. Each Outfit con- 
tains everything you need to build one of these wonderful Models. 

Building a Structo Model Automobile, Tractor or Truck is the next best thing to 
building a real one. They have parts like real machines. You assemble the parts 
and learn the principles of automobile construction. They run fine, up- -grade or 
on the level. You crank the motor, shift the gears, “throw her in high,” and off 
she goes! It’s real sport to run these cars. 


STRUCTO 


Look at these fine Models. Read the specifications for each. Make your selection 
now. Write Structo on your Christmas list. Tell everyone that’s what you want. 








Structo Dump Truck 


Structo DeLuxe Auto 


Model No. 12 ‘eas arenes a 14 . 
arries fu. load, runs smoot 
16 inches long, 1924 inch wheel- eee te and steady. Triple-unit motor; 


sliding gear transmission ; for- 
ward and reverse speeds. Spe- 
cial Load dumping attachment. 
18 inches long, 12/4 inch wheel- 
base. Finished in red. 


Price $12.00. 


base. Triple-unit motor ; — 


gear transmission and real di Pulls heavy loads up-grade or on 


the level. Big, triple-unit motor, 
directly connected to drive wheels 
by low-speed gears. Finished in 
red and green. Price $7.50. 


West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, Prices are a little higher. 


Ask for Structo Auto Builder Outfits in the Toy Department, at the Hardware Store, or at any store 
that sells worth-while toys. Get STRUCTO FOR CHRISTMAS and you'll have heaps of fun. 


STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILL., U.S. A. 


ferential; two speeds forward 
and reverse; gear-shift control 
lever. Orange and black finish. 
Price $10.00. 
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a2 Gr andad, when I go to the drug store for \EE 
543} your Sloan’s Lininient, I know I’ve done a ‘good |FE 
Sea) turn,’ because it chases your pains and makes you |e 
—2a| feel so good.” cS 
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“GOOD TURN” in allayer of Rheumatic 
thousands of house- Twinges, the sharp pangs of 
holds is producing a bottle Sciatica, the aches and pains 
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aes of Sloan’s Liniment when of Lumbago, Neuralgia, Ss 
Rg) needed. Sore Muscles, Stiff Joints. = 
X2a| Kept handy, it quickly re- Penetrates without rub- x 
S lieves all external painsand bing, does not stain the skin, -— 
== aches, producing a warm takes but little to produce Zs 
a tingle of comfort and relief. most gratifying results. == 
=: Sloan’s Liniment has stood Keep a bottle handy. Three A 
aos paramount for thirty-eight sizes—35c, 70c, $1.40. All <> 
sa| yearsasareliable,effective druggists. si 
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Cofesaret tracy 


Signal Man 


Engineer Dispatcher 


Bushels of Fin! 


playing at railroading 


OU can enjoy the thrills of real railroading with a Lionel 

Electric System, because these great, handsome trains are 
patterned after real electric trains. And you can be anything from 
President to Track Inspector. Throw on the current— ‘‘All 
Aboard!’’—and away she darts on her long track of shining steel, 
past electric-lighted stations and semaphores, through tunnels, over 
switches, and out into the night! Say, but it’s a circus! 


Tell Dad to be sure it’s a Lionel Electric Railway System this 
Xmas—and send right now for 


Big, New Free Catalog of 


IONE BLECTRIG TOY 
JE 


&HMultivolt Transformers 
“Maultivolt” Transformer 


Full of Colored Pictures! 
SAVES BATTERIES 


of trains of all kinds—armored trains, locomotives, 
stations, semaphores — everything 
to start a first-class railroad. Look 
it over; then call at your deal- 
er’s. If he hasn’t them, 
order direct from me. 
runs all electric trains, 
toys and appliances di- 
rect from house current. 





J. Lionel Cowen, President 


The LIONEL CORP. 
48-P, East 21st St. 
New York, N.Y. 





Lionel Trains and Transformers Reasonably Priced 
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af Nid “THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


: = THLE SGLO $FOO $G0O $900 & 319 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes, the best 
known shoes in the world. Sold 
by106W.L. Douglasownstores 
5 and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price stamped-on the bot- 
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ison eee Y tom guarantees the best shoes 
eR in style,comfortandservicethat 


can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own 
stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are eliminated. By 
this method of marketing our shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the 
wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
shoe values for the money in this country. They are the leaders 
everywhere. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a style endorsed by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION. —Insist upon having W. L. Douglas shoes 
with his name and price stamped on the bottom. 


If W. L. Douglas shoes cannot be obtained in ] A iy, p 


HOES 
Best in the World 
Sew $4.00,$4.50,$5.00 


your vicinity, order direct from factory by mail, 
Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write for Illus- 
trated Catalog showing how to order by mail. 


LARA 


157 Spark Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMP ANTON 


is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 





in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
row paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

ye sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








GUARDING AGAINST INFLUENZA 


HETHER or not there will be a re- 
turn of influenza this winter no one 
can say. Reasoning from what took 
place in previous visitations, it is 
quite probable that there will be. 
But the same reasoning would lead 
us to believe that the disease will 

appear in milder form than it did a year ago. Those 
who suffered last year will probably escape this 
year, or if they do have a second attack it should 
be much less severe, for one attack confers par- 
tial if not complete immunity. Already there have 
been some cases, but whether they were the ordi- 
nary winter grippe, which is always with us, or 
general pandemic influenza is not certain. 

But whether influenza returns or not, it is wise 
to take some precautions, for they will at least 
save us from many ordinary colds. Everyone 
knows, or should know by this time, that the dis- 
ease is spread chiefly through the air into which 
the germs are projected, enveloped in minute glob- 
ules of fluid that are coughed, sneezed or talked 
out by one who is suffering from the disease or by 
a “carrier.” You should therefore protect yourself 
from a cougher or a sneezer, if the latter is so 
thoughtless as not to hold his handkerchief before 
his face, by holding your breath, getting out of the 
immediate atmosphere of the spreader of germs 
and breathing out forcibly before you take a fresh 
inspiration. It is not wise to use your own hand- 
kerchief as a protecting mask, for the outer side 
of it receives the cougher’s germs, and then, when 
you use the handkerchief again, you are as likely 
as not to put the infected side to your own face. 

But there are other ways than by inhalation by 
which you may become infected. The hands of a 
patient may become soiled by the virus and then 
transmit it to the hands of others, or to towels, and 
bedclothing. The infection is also transmitted by 
plates and glasses in restaurants and at soda foun- 
tains when they have not been carefully washed. 
Finally, so many are the ways by which the dis- 
ease can be transmitted that absolute security is 
quite impossible, and you ought to try to strengthen 
your own defenses by keeping yourself in the 
best possible condition by exercise, by living and 
sleeping in well-ventilated apartments, by eating 
moderately, by avciding undue fatigue, and by get- 
ting a good night’s sleep seven times a week. 
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A ROADSIDE MEETING 


ROBABLY no one knows both English 
and American character any better 
than Maj. Ian Hay, whose book, The 
Last Million, describes the reactions 
of Europe and the American soldier 
upon each other. Among the many 
incidents, told with pleasant humor 

and unobtrusive sentiment, is this, which drama- 
tizes the meeting of two young American officers 
with an elderly British lady—a meeting so unlike 
what it would have been in the years before the 
war: 

As Jim and Sam were toiling up the hill to the 
camp after inspecting a cathedral, they were over- 
taken by an elderly automobile. It drew up beside 
them, and a rather gruff voice inquired: 

““Won’t you get in and let me drive you up to the 
camp? I am going that way, anyhow.” 

They accepted gratefully,—it was a blazing hot 
day,— and presently found themselves chatting 
composedly, with the American’s natural instinct 
for easy conversation, with a high-nosed, deep- 
voiced old lady in black. 

“One ought to be thankful to be able to drive 
anywhere these days,’ remarked their hostess— 
“let alone give anyone a lift. Do you know how 
much petrol the controller allows me? Ten gallons 
a month! And I live five miles from a railway sta- 
tion! It used to be six gallons, but I get a little 
more now because I am taking in more patients. 
My house is a hospital, you know.” 

They did not know; but it did not seem to matter, 
for the old lady continued: 

“TI hope you are coming to my tennis party on 
the 6th. You will meet some charming girls— 
mostly V. A. D’s. You got a card, I suppose?” 

Jim, shrinking back into the cushions, pressed 
uneasily upon the toe of his brother officer. But 
Lady Wyvern-Gryphon swept on: 

“T realized afterwards how stupid I had been to 
send out the cards at all. It would have been much 
simpler and more considerate to do what I am 
doing now—pay an informal call on your colonel 
and ask him to bring along any officers who might 
have nothing better to do on the day, instead of 
bothering busy men to answer silly written invita- 
tions. But one can never do a thing except in the 
way one has done it for forty years—even with a 
war on. You must have thought me very tiresome.” 
(She pronounced it “tarsome.’’) “What quaint ex- 
periences you must be having among us!” 

“We are having very pleasant experiences,” 
said Jim. 

“That’s nice of you. You said it much more 
promptly than an Englishman would have done, 
too. Do you know,” continued this most informal 
grande dame, rounding suddenly upon the speaker, 
“that when you smile you are amazingly like my 
second son?” 

“He is in France, I suppose?” hazarded Jim. 

“Yes—he is in France. And—he is not coming 
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back to me, I fear.’’ The old lady’s voice was as 
gruff as ever. “It happened at Le Chateau, nearly 
four years ago. He was mentioned in dispatches, 
though. One will always feel glad of that.” 

“And proud,” added Sam Richards. 

“Oh, yes—proud, too. Pride is the greatest boon 
bestowed on mothers in war time. I don’t know 
why the clergy are always preaching against it. 
Before this war I possessed four sons and a cer- 
tain modicum of pride. Now I have only one son, 
but I have four times as much pride. One finds it 
very, sustaining. Have you boys mothers?” 

Both boys nodded assent. 

“Well, if you will give me their addresses I will 
write to them both and say I have seen you. 
Mothers like first-hand information, you know.” 
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A NIGHTMARE BIRD OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


ERHAPS in no country in the world are 

strange forms of bird life more pronounced 

than in New Zealand, says a writer in 
Chambers’s Journal. The kaka, a parrot of noc- 
turnal habits, is seldom seen, even on moonlight 
nights, yet as soon as the twilight and sudden 
dusk of the Southern Hemisphere sets in the night 
is full of its shrill, piercing cries as it wings its 
way to and from its favorite feeding grounds. Its 
harsh screams suggest uncanny proceedings up 
among the clouds. 

One great brown kaka, which had been tamed, 
possessed an almost fiendish intelligence and a 
capacity for mischief that only a small monkey 
could equal. The bird constituted itself the chief 
torment of a small girl who lived in the neighbor- 
hood. At twilight it would fly over to the child’s 
home and seek her through every room until it 
found her; then, watching for an unguarded mo- 
ment, it would fly to her shoulder and nip her ear 
with a powerful beak. The scream of pain would 
be echoed by a wild whoop of delight as the bird 
flew down to await another chance. The very 
sound of its pattering feet on the veranda would 
send the child seeking frantically for safety be- 
hind locked doors, while the kaka sat patiently on 
the doormat until some one seized it and carried 
it off. It never attacked anyone else in the same 
way, and it must simply have been amused by the 
child’s terror. 

Although the bird pattered all over the garden 
and house from early twilight until ten o’clock 
at night, it would vanish mysteriously the instant 
the clock struck, so that it should not be locked 
in its cage. It was quite friendly with the numerous 
animals and would visit the duck yard and waddle 
up and down. It never attempted to touch the 
ducklings, or the cats and kittens, but it would 
tear to pieces every skin rug, and, if it could man- 
age to do so, it would bite through the window 
frames in the night and leave the glass in frag- 
ments on the ground. It would push cups and 
saucers to the edge of the table and knock them 
off just to hear them crash on the floor. It fully 
realized what it was doing, and it would screech 
with delight. 

Another kaka loved to walk, and it would follow 
its owner about like a small dog. It was fond of 
climbing the blue-gum trees in the garden, and no 
calling would make it come down; but the sight of 
some one opening the gate would bring it scram- 
bling, for it dearly loved a walk in the twilight. 
One of its favorite tricks was to enter the house 
quietly and remain hidden until the middle of 
prayers, when it would fly to its owner’s shoulder 
with a startling screech. It loved to catch hold of 
anything that was being shaken, and it would sit 
on a sack, almost asking to have it dragged over 
the ground. At night, when it grew dissatisfied 
with its own quarters, it would drive a dog from 
its kennel and take possession of it. This kaka 
was generally very quiet, but sometimes it called 
to its relatives as they flew past; and one day, 
when it was about eighteen months old, it flew off 
to join them and never returned. 
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AN APT PUPIL 


SCHOOL superintendent in a southern Cal- 

A ifornia city was inspecting one of the pri- 

mary schools and paused for a moment in 

an infant class to instill a few of the rudiments of 
politeness into the childish minds. 

‘““When some one makes an unpleasant remark,”’ 
he said, “never call attention to it. Pass it by or 
change the subject.” 

Just at that moment the room teacher spoke up 
sharply: 

‘*Mabel, did I see you whispering?” 

“Please, teacher,’’ said Mabel, “do we get a va- 
cation at Easter?” - 

*‘Mabel, I asked if you were whispering!” 

“Am I goin’ to get a good-report card?” per- 
sisted the little one. 

“Mabel, why don’t. you answer my question?” 
demanded the exasperated teacher. 

“Please, ma’am, the superintendent said if the 
conversation was unpleasant to change it.” 


o ¢ 
A QUESTION OF PLACE 


N English gentlewoman volunteered for war 
A work, says a British periodical, and was 
assigned to scrub the floor of a Y. M.C. A. 
hut in the Strand. She had done little manual labor, 
but she accepted the task without protest and 
went down on her knees with cloth, soap and a 
pail of hot water. 
Soon the water was black, and she asked a man 
in uniform to empty it. 
“Hang it, madam, I’m an officer!” he protested. 
The reply was instantaneous: “Hang it, officer, 
I’m a duchess!’’ said the scrubwoman. 





“JAN. 20” 


This is the line printed below the mailing 
address on the great majority of papers 
going to Companion readers this week. Only 
five weeks to renewal time, and the last two 
or three weeks will be so crowded with 
“rush” orders for new subscriptions that 
prompt service in our office will be an im- 
possibility unless our older friends, upon 
whom we depend year after year, will be 
kind enough to let us have their renewals 
a little before they are actually due. Thou- 
sands are doing this now, and are receiving 
The Companion Home Calendar in acknowl- 
edgment. Will you be the next one? 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers ‘Boston, Mass. 
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Members of WW. J. R. C. Unit No. 13 of 


New Haven, practicing on their indoor range. 
This range was built in a church cellar. 


You, too, can have 
a range like this 


T’S no easy job these days 
to find a place where you 
could use a rifle—if you 

have one. But what is hard 
for you to do by yourself, 
becomes easy when you get 
Sharpshooter half a dozen other boys in- 
Meda! terested in the same thing. 





The range shown here was built in 
the cellar of a church! It shows what 
organized effort will do. 


If you and a half dozen of your 
friends want to own rifles and want a 
place where you can learn to be expert 
in the handling of them, the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps can do for you what 
it has done for thousands of other boys 
throughout the United States. 


Start a W. J. R. C. Unit 
with your friends 
The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
will help you from start to finish in 
rigging up an indoor or outdoor range. 
The W. J. R.C. gives you all the 
instruction necessary to become a real 


expert in the use of a rifle. It provides 
for officers, supervisors and adult in- 


structors to make your shooting safe. It 
also provides a complete program of ac- 
tivities throughout the year. 


Unit No. 13 in a 
corner of its club- 
room adjoining the 
range. Unit No. 13 
was made up of Boy 
Scout Troop 23. 





Get together with half a dozen of your friends, 
join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and or- 
ganize a regular Unit which will be officially recog- 
nized by National Headquarters. Any boy who 


gets a Unit started receives a Special 





It costs you nothing to join 
the W. J. R. C. There are no 
dues and no military obliga- 
tions. The W. J. R. C. was 
organized solely to encour- 
age better marksmanship and 
better sportsmanship among 
boys and girls of America. It 
is intended to develop the 
qualities of fair play and man- 
liness which are essential to 
success in after life. Any boy 
or girl not over 18, who is in 
good standing in his or her 
community, is eligible. 








Service Pin. 


Get the official plan and 
rule book 


Write today for the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps ‘“Plan for organ- 
izing a W. J. R. C. Unit,’’ and for 
the official rule book ‘“How to Handle 
a Rifle Safely.’’ This booklet tells you 
all about the W. J. R. C. and de- 
scribes in detail the fine points of 
shooting — alignment of sights, the 
three correct positions, rules for gun 
safety, the care of rifles, and the 
proper rifle for you to use. 








Miss Mary Campbell, age 17, of Salina, 
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If you are a boy scout give your 


shooter Medals, and the only girl con- name in full, the troop you belong 


covers the entire United States. There — testant to win the Expert Rifleman Trophy. 


is hardly a town now that has not at 

least a small Unit of the big national organization, 
where boys are learning to become expert riflemen 
and are competing for the famous Winchester 
Marksman, Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman 
Medals. You, too, can earn these trophies of 
marksmanship if you join the W. J. R. C. and 
start shooting now. You can form a five man 
team in your Unit and be matched against 
other Units. 


to and the name of the scout master. 


If you are not a boy scout, state what boy 
organization, if any, you belong to, giving the 
name and address of the official in charge. 


National Headquarters 


Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
Division 1160 


Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 













WINCHESTER MODEL 90. 





Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifle, 
24-inch octagon barrel. The standard target rifle for over 25 years. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 03. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles only its 


own .22 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 


WINCHESTER Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. 


A low priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


WINCHESTER MODEL 06. Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most popular 
.22 caliber repeater, used extensively by members of the W. F. R.C. 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 








Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. Division 1160 
Gentlemen: 


Please register my name as a member of the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a membership 
button and certificate of membership. Also tell me 
how to organize a local unit of the W. J. R.C. 


Very truly yours, 


a ea ar 


Street Address 


City ae — 
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K | d k —the gift that helps to make her Christmas merry — 
Odd then keeps a picture story of the Christmas merriment. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 




















